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From Board Chairman to 
Plant Superintendents, from 
Vice Presidents to Engineers, 
FORTUNE has 248 subscribers 
in key ‘positions in this one 
large industrial company. 
Men up and down the line 
who can approve or reject the 
orders for your product or 
service. 

No exception this. In al- 
most any company—big or 
litthke—a large proportion of 
key men are enthusiastic 
FORTUNE subscribers. So en- 
thusiastic that 89% of them 
tell us that they go through 
the advertising page by page 
before settling down to edi- 
torial reading. 

Close to 400 advertisers 
are currently displaying their 
products or services in FOR- 
TUNE’s well-read pages. Your 


company, too, can profit 


from a selling campaign in 
FORTUNE. 


*The picture is an interior view 
of one of General Electric Com- 


pany’s shops at Schenectady. 
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Eastern Advertising Representatives, 
444 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, 
12 S. 12th Street, PHILADELPHIA 


9 
JAMES L. LENOX, Eastern 
Representative, Photogravure 


Color Comics and Retail, 
444 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, 
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A. McDEVITT CO. 


DRIVE i# HOME 


IN 1936 


Dowr pull a Firpo in 1936! FINISH IT! 
Pick out a nice clean spot on old groggy 


Depression’s chin and—DRIVE IT HOME! 


Sure you're winning—but no victory is so 


decisive as a clean and complete knockout. 


This is no time to coast along, to let down 
your guard. Be alert, keep on your toes— 


FIGHT ON! 


Smart business won’t break training with 
the first glimpse of prosperity. The lads 
who can remember six years back will keep 
in condition. 


Gone illusions and un- 
realities with the heavy lids and fatty ac- 


cretions of the lush days. 


forever are the 


Business with a message to deliver wants it 
delivered HOME—without clowning, with- 
out posturing, without the waste of an ounce 
of energy. 


HOME, to The Chicago Daily News, is the 
be-all and end-all of its existence. 


A newspaper that doesn’t get home, to that 
extent fails of its purpose and weakens its 
service to publisher, to reader, and to the 
advertiser. 


That is our whole theory of publication, and 
we have built The Chicago Daily News ac- 
cordingly. 


Because The Chicago Daily News goes into 
more homes than any daily newspaper in 
the city it has become the biggest single 
influence in Chicago. 


More than 400,000 prime motivating families 
read it AT HOME--and are actuated by it. 


Through The Chicago Daily News the wise, 
economical advertiser DRIVES HIS MES. 
SAGE HOME. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
- cages Home Wews, eo 


400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


-The Human Side: 


Who'll Buy My Wedding Dresses? 


We are always flushed with inordinate delight when we run 
into one of those delightful little yarns in which the hero is a 
marketing executive with imagination, who by virtue of fast 
thinking and an objective point of view succeeds in turning a 
crop of lemons into lemonade. 


The overworked women’s wear editor of this department stum- 
bled upon such a story this week. It concerns a manufacturer who 
found himself stuck with $25,000 worth of white satin wedding 
dresses. He had been selling wedding dresses to the lower 
class of trade which serves foreign sections, where Styles in 
hymeneal apparel are a little at variance with what is being 
shown on Fifth Avenue. This manufacturer was worried. White 
satin dresses which linger in inventory have a nasty habit of 
turning yellow. And the money that was tied up in them was 
beginning to be of serious concern to the bankers. 


Either the banker—or the manufacturer, we do not know which 
—called in a management engineer and begged him to do some- 
thing. The sales consultant went out for a look at the market. 
There seemed to be no opportunity to sell the dresses through 
usual channels. Then he began to ask himself, “When, other 
than at weddings, do women wear white dresses?” 


At christenings, he thought. And at communion. At wed- 
dings—and, by jove, here it is!—at their own funerals! He 
sought out the undertakers. Yes, they needed some white satin 
dresses for burial gowns. In no time at all the stock was liqui- 
dated, and, for the most part, at prices in excess of the regular 
prices usually received for such dresses. Now the company is 
in the burial dress business in a big way, and they have quite a 
company of undertakers on their books as customers. 


The sales engineer didn’t stop there. He thought of still an- 
other time when a woman wears a white dress—when she is ini- 
tiated into the Western Stars, or the Lady Bisons, or any of hun- 
dreds of other lodges and fraternal organizations. He built up 
lists of sich organizations, tabulated data on their approved ritual 
apparel, then went to the department stores and offered to service 
them over night from New York on wired orders if they would 
contact all the forthcoming initiates in their local areas. It turned 


out to be quite a market. The manufacturer himself, to whom 
market research is a mystic term, is still in a daze. 


Osear. of the Waldorf. Beware! 


Salesmen of the L. C. Taylor Co., electric appliance and radio 
dealers of Pasadena, Cal., are making Henri Charpentier, Oscat 
and other famous chefs look to their laurels. Each Tuesday night 
the boys take turns cooking a dinner for the rest of the sales 
force in the modet kitchen in Taylor's store window. 


With a crowd of noses pressed against the plare glass, the 
salesmen-cooks prepare a four-course meal. The front door is 
always left open so that spectators may step inside and find out 
what it’s all about. No appliance except an electrical one is used 
and every appliance that can be used is thus demonstrated. 


After 


the boys have cooked and served several dinners them- 
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selves they can “talk turkey’—or roasts—to housewives. They 
know whereof they speak when they describe such things as | iking 
temperatures. 


Sales leads and esprit de corps are two results from the kitchep. 
in-the-window. “No other plan ever tried has attracted more 
attention or made the boys feel better,” says a company official. 


Price of Praise 


If Casey had had Oat-O or Nuts-of-Barley every morning for 
breakfast, the chances are he never would have struck out. Or 
if these cereals had been national advertisers when Casey was in 
his heyday he would have found his endorsement of them almost 
as profitable as his bat. Almost, but not quite. For unless Casey 
was an exceptional headliner, like Dizzy Dean or Babe Ruth, he 
would have received only a modest sum for his testimonial. 


We have before us some data about “publicity releases’ which 
21 good-sized ball players gave to a food company last September. 
Total payment to all 21 was $1,600. In only two instances did 
the payment exceed $100. One payment (to Carl Hubbell, New 
York Giants) was $250. The rest were either $75 or $50. 


For such amounts 15 of the 21 signed “unlimited” releases. 
This means that, for an indefinite period, the advertisers could 
use their names and personalities in any medium in any way the 
advertiser saw fit. He could put into a player’s mouth any words 
which he thought would sell his merchandise. In continuity strip 
form or otherwise he could send the player through any experi- 
ences which he thought would dramatize the omnipotence of Oat-O. 


If the ball player, seeing himself thus and feeling a little silly, 
was inclined to protest, there was nothing he could do about it. 


Six of the 21 signed what is called a No. 2 type of release. 
(The unlimited is No. 1.) This meant that the advertiser could 
do with him as he wished, but only for one year. None signed 
No. 3, limited to a definite statement which the player himself 
either utters or edits. 


The reason we're writing this now, six months after the releases 
were signed, is because, promotionally, they are more timely now 
than then. You and your kids will soon be seeing these players, 
back from their hibernation, cavorting around the big league ball 
parks to the thunderous applause of multitudes. 


Your kids will be demanding Nuts-of-Barley. They may not 
become Johnny Allens ($75) or Al Lopezes ($50) by the time 
this summer is over. But they'll try. No greater faith has any- 
one than that of a boy in his Idol. 


A testimonial-collector friend of ours had a theory that dealing 
direct with the managers of the clubs was rather costly for the 
advertiser. Managers (perhaps they got a cut-in) would jack up 


The fourth side of their kitchen is a plate glass shop windou 


lished three times a month, and dated the 
i. 
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about Refrigeration Sales 


in Chicago 


DO YOU KNOW that in 1935, 267 small independent 


refrigerator dealers in Chicago and immediate suburbs sold 


29,059 boxes? 


DO YOU KNOW that 69 of these 267 independent 
dealers sold 20,457 boxes out of the total 29,059 refrig- 


erators? 


DO YOU KNOW that 18 independent dealers located 
in Chicago’s Wealthy or Upper Class areas sold 1,046 units? 


DO YOU KNOW that 192 dealers in the Middle Class 
areas sold 19,557 boxes, that 46 dealers in Lower Middle 
Class areas sold 4,882 units, while 47 dealers in the poorest 


districts sold 3,574 refrigerators? 


The theory that electric refrigerators are still 
a luxury product is knocked higher than a 
kite when 18 dealers in the wealthy area, 
selling 1,046 boxes, account for less business 
proportionately than 47 in the poorest sec- 
tions selling 3,574 units. As a matter of 
fact the saturation point has been reached 
among wealthy families. Yet some adver- 
tisers have failed to realize this fact—as well 


as others. 


The Chicago American knows the Chicago 
market. We know the refrigeration situa- 
tion as it exists today. And we know what’s 
happening in the food, automobile, liquor 
or any other market. We have the facts: 
They are at your disposal. Write or tele- 
phone Hearst International Advertising Ser- 
vice (Rodney E. Boone, General Manager) 
and a representative will call to discuss the 


Chicago market as it applies to your product. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


--.-a good newspaper 


National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service, Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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the price ot everybody and limit the terms of the contract. Qy; 
friend did not know a thing about baseball, but he felt his 
was sound. He decided to go out to the parks where the desired 
men were playing and see what he could do with them indivi<\ually 
To speed up the process he took along a $5,000 roll. ; 


1COry 


He would wait near the dugout, under the stands, until the team 
was having a bad time of it (and felt poor and subdued). They 
he would slip a $5 bill to the nearby cop, give him the list 
players he wanted, tell him he wanted to pay them some mone 
and ask him to call them out, one after another. It all had to be 
done quickly and quietly, for the players are not supposed to leave 
the field during the game. 


The cop in each instance—New York, Brooklyn, Philade phia, 
etc.—proved not only tractable but cooperative. The players te. 
leased themselves gladly. They rarely quibbled about terms. 
There was an incidental offer of a case or two of Nuts-of-Barley 
every time they knocked a home run. The players were almost 
more interested in that than in the cash. Some who had signed 
up for the product before complained because their cereal was 
slow in coming. 


This showed, at least, that they ate the stuff, or their families 
ate it. At any rate, they knew it wasn’t a tooth paste or a cigarette, 


The only difficulty was with a member of the Washington 
Senators. Offered $100, he claimed that another representative of 
the Nuts-of-Barley Company had offered him $150. 


The Senators, by the way, and the New York Yankees and 
Giants were relatively expensive crowds, all $75 a man, and in 
two cases more. The Giants list included Travis Jackson, Gus 
Mancuso, Harold Schumacher and LeRoy Parmelee. The Senators 
were Bud Newsome, Cecil Travis and Alvin Powell; the Yankees, 
Ben Chapman, George Selkirk, Bill Dickey and Johnny Allen. 


On the other hand, Roger Cramer and Bob Johnson of the 
Philadelphia Athletics released their praise for $50 each. So did 
Johnny Verges and James Wilson of the Philadelphia Phillies, 
and Al Lopez and Sam Leslie of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 


There was a certain psychological reason also for rounding up 
the boosters the last week of the season. They had proved their 
mettle, if only by surviving. Also they had begun to figure that 
their baseball earnings were ended for the year, and $50 or $75 
out of a clear sky was not to be sneezed at. 


Eggstraordinary Salesmanship 


A certain refrigerator distributor, who must remain anonymous, 
has figured out which comes first: The egg or the sale. 
slightly looney—but wait until you see the results. 


It sounds 


Each of the distributor's salesmen calls on housewives with a 
basket of eggs on his arm. ‘“‘Madame,’’ inquires the representative 
when the door is opened, ‘do you have an electrical refrigerator? 
And he holds out a hand with an egg in it. 


“Why, no,” may be the reply as Mrs. Public eyes the egg, 
“but I have an icebox.” If the lady says that she has a refrigera- 
tor, the “egg peddler’’ tries to find out its name and vintage to 
judge how near she is to a replacement date. Should opportunity 
be far off, he goes on his way politely. But if there is a chance 
of making a sale, or if she has an ice box, he extends the egg. 


“Then kindly put this in the cooling compartment until to- 
morrow.” “Why—why?” What do I do with it?’ retorts the 
mystified housewife. ‘Never mind,” calls the salesman, already 
half out of the house. ‘There'll be a man around tomorrow to 
see you about it. Good day.”: 


Next day a second salesman follows in the first’s footsteps. 
“I've come to see about that egg.” What woman could resist 
such a mystery? At his questions she shows him that the egg 
is resting comfortably; before you can say “sales resistance, 
presto, chango” he is in the kitchen examining the egg. From 
then on he goes right into his selling story. . 


A hundred and seventy refrigerators were sold by this canny 
dealer's men in a short time with this system of piquing the 
interest. Each man who got an egg inside a home received 
dollar. The follow-up man who failed to make an immediat: 
sale but induced a visit to the showroom got a 50-cent bonus 
If he got an order on the spot the usual commission was paid. 
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Significant Trends 


4s seen by the Editors of Sates MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending April 1, 1936. 


: Think what you may of 

the long-time wisdom of 

Government government relief, benefit 

and public works expendi- 

a tures. The fact remains 

Spending that it is the key to the 

business picture between 

now and election. Increased Washington spending will 

outweigh in importance in its effects anything that might 
happen in Europe or in domestic politics. 


e e e As Congressional Intelligence points out, it is 
difficult to see how anything material in the way of a 
seasonal recession can develop in business from now until 
November. The normal Spring rise is likely to see its 
culmination late in May, but government spending will be 
accelerating after that month, rising to a rate of $750,- 
000,000 monthly throughout the Summer. The peak will 
be reached in August, and is likely to offset the usual 
Summer recession in business. 


e e@ e Neither floods, nor sporadic snow nor rain 
succeeded in stemming the rising volume of business dur- 
ing the fortnight. With the exception of the flood-stricken 
areas both industrial operations and retail sales volumes 
were advanced. Electric output gained over the 
same week last year for the seventy-fourth consecutive 
week. Bank debits were up 25% over last year. Steel 
operations reached the highest rate in six years on a com- 
parable capacity basis. 


e e e According to Department of Commerce fig- 
ures, economic activities in the first two months increased 
over a year ago, as follows: 


Industrial production ............... 9.0% 
Department store sales .......... Tae, 
Rural general merchandise ... 6.3 
Construction contracts ......... .. 98.4 
Residential construction . ..... 75.8 
Private construction ...... . Bes 
Bank debits—outside N. Y..... 18.4 


@ @ e The curve of capital goods sales (heavy in- 
dustry) stands at 143.5% of 1931 levels—some 46 points 
ahead of January last year and 8 points better than the 
December figure. Machine tool sales, the bellwether of 
the capital goods industry, stand at 148% of the 1931 
average and 110.8% of the 1926 average. 


@ e@ e Engineering contracts last month were nearly 
double last year’s figure and private awards during the fort- 
night were some 400% greater. The February dollar fig- 
ure of total building contracts was 90% larger than the 
same month last year. 


@ @ e@ The advance of common stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange has been the longest uninterrupted 
rise in the history of that market. The market started 
going up on March 14, 1935, and to March 26, when 
this is being written, the rise has progressed for 377 days. 
The second largest bull market swing was the 371 days 
between September 25, 1911, and September 30, 1912. 
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We merely call attention to what has happened: We are 
not suggesting that you either get in or get out. 


@ e@ e You have heard this one before—perhaps so 
often that you are getting a little tired of it. But we can't 
keep farm area news out of this column. The rural areas 
continue as bright spots and if sales executives can’t get 
profitable business out of those areas there is something 
wrong with them. 


@ @ e@ The farmer’s cash income is now almost dou- 
ble that of the 1932 low point and the net farm income is 
only 10% below pre-war buying power parity. The year 
1936 should bring farmers cash revenues of approximately 
$8,000,000,000—a 14% increase over last year. 


@ e e As proof that sales records can be made in 
the farm areas: We pointed out last issue that in the last 
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W hat’s happening to people is the most significant trend 
in America today. Steel mill activity, carloadings, retail 
sales, bank debits, cotton forwardings and other sta- 
tistical indices are based upon human needs. Hence pro- 
duction of people is more important than any other type 
of production. So we depart from charting material 
things in this issue to make a prediction based upon the 
chart above: That Iowa’s population is set for an in- 
crease. Does any reader doubt it? And Iowa is a typical 
state. What one might call a “deferred demand” for 
babies is making an appearance. More marriages mean 
greater sales of household goods, increased demand for 
new homes, decreased vacancies in rental properties, 
increased sales in many lines of merchandise. The chart 
is reproduced through the courtesy of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 


quarter Chevrolet sold 54% of its cars in rural areas—and 
remember that this happened in the dead of Winter when 
according to legend farmers hibernate like bears. In the 
same period people in rural areas bought from Chevrolet 
136,249 heaters for cars, 45,000 automobile radios, 79,669 
electric clocks and 24,000 sets of seat covers. Incidentally, 
in choosing their new cars farmers chose greens and 
creams and maroons over the somber black. 


The next issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, dated 
April 10, will be the an- 
nual Survey of Spending 
Power in which will be 


How Income 
featured spendable 


Is Divided | | 
money income estimates 


for both counties and selected cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion. A new feature of this year’s issue will be estimates 
of urban family median incomes. This will be the first 
time that any organization has arrived at the middle point 
of family incomes other than for the nation as a whole. 


@ e@ e The Alexander Hamilton Institute, in its 
current Credit and Sales Bulletin, has projected income 
figures by states into 1936. Its estimate indicates a 
5.2% gain in January. States showing a gain of more 
than 10% are: Alabama, 11.6; Arizona, 15.7; California, 
10.7; District of Columbia, 10.4; Florida, 11.7; Idaho, 
11.9; Montana, 10.4; Nevada, 10.6; Oregon, 12.0; Texas, 
18.8; Washington, 11.5; Wisconsin, 10.8. 


@ e e@ Broken sales records are becoming such a 
commonplace that we reject most of them as being un- 
worthy of comment, but we noticed one the other day 
which is so startling that we repeat it: Figures compiled 
by the Rhode Island Automobile Dealers’ Association show 
that an all-time January record was established for new 
passenger car sales. Here are the number of car sales in 
that month for the last. four years: 


es ee 315 > ee 453 
hg ee 207 ae 1,388 
e e@ e Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth accounted for 


59.1% of the Rhode Island total in January this year 
whereas a year ago they accounted for 74.8%—which in- 
dicates the extent to which sales of higher priced models 
are reviving. 


e@ e@ e Department store sales in February were 13% 
larger than in the corresponding month last year and pre- 
liminary reports show that the same extent of gain was 
maintained during the first half of March. The February 
gains range from 5% in Minneapolis to 22% in Cleveland, 
19% in Atlanta, 18% in Dallas and 14% in Boston (Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts). 


e@ e e Reports of retail sales for the third week in 
March show gains over the same week last year in the 
following important cities: New York, 9%; Philadelphia, 
8.1%; Boston, 14%; Cleveland, 17%; St. Louis, 32%; 
Chicago, 13%. Kansas City reported a new high in vol- 
ume for several years, and exceedingly sharp gains over 
the previous and 1935 week were reported by all major 
cities on the West Coast, also Wilmington, Houston, 
Memphis, Atlanta, Charleston, Louisville and Minneapolis. 


@ @ e@ ‘The United Business Service has made an 
analysis of coming bonus payments and concludes that the 
effect on trade will be greatest in southern and western 
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sections of the country, the reason being that the ratio of 
certificate values to existing purchasing power in the South 
and West is much higher than in industrial areas. “The 
state having the highest ratio of bonus payments to pur- 
chasing power is Mississippi. Veterans in that state hoid 
certificates worth over 19 million dollars, representing 
nearly 1% of the total, whereas Mississippi accounts for 
only 0.6% of total U. S. sales. Other states which rank 
high on this basis are the following, arranged in the order 
of the ratio of payments to sales volume: Arkansas, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, New Mexico, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, Alabama and Virginia. 
Classified advertising in news- 
More Jobs papers is a fairly reliable index 
of business conditions. When 
° ness organizations advertise for 
Available workers and few workers have 
the nerve or the cash facilities 
Records, Inc., which checks all newspaper advertising in 
52 major cities, finds that classified advertising for the 
first two months of the year gained 15.6% over last year, 


times are very bad few busi- 
to advertise for jobs. Conditions are different now. Media 
as against a gain of 6.8% in total newspaper advertising. 


@ e e@ George H. Eberhard of San Francisco, one 
of the keenest sales executives in the country and for years 
the western distributor of such important lines as Ingersoll 
watches and Gem razors, writes us that another boom is 
coming. “It began last year; it will continue through 1936. 
It will grow with increasing momentum and probably for 
the next three or four years you will see values of real 
estate, stocks and the other evidences we have of wealth 
pyramiding to a greater height than in 1927, ’28 and ’29. 
A bigger and better boom is coming; in fact, it’s here and 
with credit expansion, lower interest rates and the ‘get- 
rich-quick’ result of returning confidence, it will move 
rapidly.” 


@ @ e Harold G. Moulton, head of the Brookings 
Institute in Washington, does not quite agree with Mr. 
Eberhard. He thinks that real prosperity will come only if 
general price levels are reduced. He finds fault—and 
rightly—with our manner of distributing the national 
income, but argues that reasonable standards of living for 
the masses of the people can not be achieved by mere dis- 
tribution of existing wealth and income. ‘The amount to 
be divided is simply not large enough to afford the desired 
level of well-being. The first requirement is to increase 
progressively the total amount of the income to be divided. 
Only as the aggregate national income increases from 80 
billions a year to 100 billions, to 150 billions, to 200 
billions, will the goal of a high standard of living for 
everyone be attained.” His interesting theories are em- 
bodied in a new book called, “Income and Economic 
Progress.” 


@ @ e The Supreme Court of California last month 
declared the Fair Trade Act of 1931, with its amendments, 
constitutional, holding that the state has the power to make 
“a proper declaration of policy on the practice of price- 
cutting.” The test case, brought by Max Factor & Co., and 
Sales Builders, Inc., against a retailer, attracted nation-wide 
attention because it was brought against a retailer who had 
not signed an agreement to observe resale prices on Factor 
products. The original act allowed no protection for price- 
cutting action taken by a retailer who secured his goods 
without signing a contract stipulating price limits, but a 
1933 amendment corrected this weakness. 
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Miracle Garden: 


Signs of Spring 
~ | in a Fortnight’s 
Market News 


Pour water in Montgom- 
ery Ward’s miniature hot bed on a Monday 
and by Saturday you have 60 to 100 seeds 
sprouting for transplanting. Measuring only 


8 by 614 inches, the * mail” garden con- 


tains flowers enough to form a garden plot 


8 by 15 feet. 


It eomes in three color com- 


binations of popular flowers. 


New Job: (Right) 
W. C. House is ap- 
pointed advertising 
manager for Larvex 
Corp., Annette’s Per- 
fect Cleanser Co.. 
and Zonite Sales 
Corp. He has a wide 
experience with 
packaged products in 
beth the advertising 
and manufacturing 


fields. 
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\ir-Way Chief: 
(Left) Joseph H. 
Nuffer succeeds B. 
C. Milner, Jr., as 
president of  Air- 
Way Electric Ap- 
pliance Corp., To- 
ledo. Mr. Nuffer 
started with the 
firm 14 years ago 
as a house-to-house 
salesman, and 
worked up to sales 
manager before his 
election to the 
presidency, 


Blackstone 


Lazy: l nhurriedly the fish swim and bubbles rise slowly to the surface in 


Wrigley’s (world’s 


largest) electric sign overlooking Times Square, New 


York. The million-dollar spectacular’s slow motion contrasts with other 
quick-flashing ads and harmonizes with the “Steadies Nerves” theme. Occu- 
pying an entire block, ten stories high, with 1,084 feet of neon tubing, 70 
miles of wiring, the sign was built and is operated by General Outdoor 


Advertising Co. 


Winner: One of a 
series of displays of 
Sherwin - Williams 
products which 
took the award in 
the illuminated 
window display sec- 
tion of the Second 
Annual Window 
and Store Display 
Exhibit held by the 
Babson _ Institute, 
Boston. Litho- 
graphs of varying 
sizes fit into the 
metal frame. All 
S-W displays cre- 
ated and prodneed 
by Forbes Litho- 
graph Mfg. C 


Lig 


Three Seasons: P. 


their classifications 


seasonally to coordinate with the national program. 
and Printing Co. reproduced them by the 


Ad an OLD GOLD . While 


or 1 neg teas 


Dorothy Shepard designed the tropical fish. 


SWP HOUSE PAINT 
AT LOWER COST: 


5 mega 


S costs fess to ude 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


To the Flood: Johnson 
& Johnson, first aid sup- 
plies maker, and the 
Purepae Corp., drug dis- 
tributors, sent this plane 
with medical necessities 
to flood areas. Starting 
from Hadley Airport, 
N. J., the plane was un- 
able to land at Pittsburgh, 
its original destination, 
but came down at Sun- 
bury. Pa.. where the sup- 
plies were badly needed. 


apy a Haves con Harte tt ah? 


d Gold 


lichl an 


Old-Gold 


‘ hh |} . 
a 


; $ 
— adeefon aur agian ollie 


Lorillard’: Old Gold window displays were winners in 
at the Babson Institute Exhibit. The ads were used 
Atlantic Lithographic 
“Ilustra-Color” process, which 


“gives to the finished work all the individual characteristics of the original 


painting.” 
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The Lengthened Shadow of a Man: 
. you think of Ford, Chrysler Sloan... . 


\s OM: . 


“When you think of automobile profits, you do not think of clutches, gears, 
It is men who make institutions, and men who make or 
break attempted self-government of industries.” 


oe TT iin 


hy Every Industry Needs 
Self- Govsmning Machinery 


ECENTLY I listened to two 

of my friends comparing 

notes on their investments. 

In the past two years, while 
both of them had made money on 
their investments, one had made a 
great deal more than the other. 

The investor who had not made so 
much had followed the policy of con- 
stantly shifting in his buying and sell- 
ing. He would make a few points in 
the advance of a certain stock, and 
then he would take his profit. In 
many cases, as the bull market con- 
tinued, he would buy back at a higher 
price. Then he would sell again and 
buy back the same stock. 

As a result of this plan the cost 
of commissions paid brokers was 
high, and it took a lot of his time 
figuring out the market. And of 
course when he sold out and then 
bought back at a higher price in many 
cases he lost several points profit. 

The other investor, instead of fol- 
lowing this ‘jump in and jump out” 
policy, had carefully studied the con- 
ditions surrounding whichever indus 
try he was interested in. Were the 
facts in favor of the return of pros- 
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SAUNDERS 
NORVELL 


If members of an industry 
insist upon trying to play 
lone hands instead of getting 
together to protect their in- 
dustry from the ravages of 
evil practices and the de- 
spoilment of the lawless 
minority, that industry is 
doomed. For the capital in- 
vestments and the personal 
future of every executive in 
the industry is dependent 
upon the maintenance of a 
reasonably high standard of 
marketing, practice 


perity to this industry? Was the in- 
dustry profitable or was there price 
cutting, etc.? When he had satisfied 
himself in regard to the general con- 
ditions surrounding the industry, he 
then carefully studied the manage- 
ment of the particular company he 
was interested in. Were the presi- 
dent and other officers experienced 
and capable men? Did they have 
their own money invested in the com- 
pany? Were they devoting all of 
their time and attention to the af- 
fairs of the company, or were they 
speculating on the outside? 

While he could not always get all 
this information, usually he found that 
bankers and brokers were very well 
informed in regard to the experience, 
ability, investments and habits of the 
top executives in the better-class com- 
panies. When this investor had made 
up his mind, after getting this infor- 
mation on the management of the bus- 
iness, he would become an actual part- 
ner in that business by buying its 
stock. He might not be a director, an 
officer, or draw a salary, but as a 
stockholder he was interested in the 
business and if his judgment were 
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good he derived all the benefits of the 
good management of the directors and 
oficers of the company. 

For instance, in the past two years 
this investor bought and held stock in 
the following companies: General 
Motors, du Pont, Chrysler, National 
Lead, Owens-Illinois Glass, Burroughs 
Adding Machine, and other com- 
panies of like calibre. He told me 
he was investing his money in good 
management. If you will take the 
trouble to look over the common stock 
rices Of these companies two years 
ago and at the present time you will 
see that he not only has had security 
for his money and enjoyed dividends 
at an average of 5%, but has also 
earned a very handsome profit on the 
present prices of the securities. 

He stressed the point that he was 
a partner in some of the best com- 
anies in the United States, and he 
could not be hit very hard holding 
securities in such substantial well cap- 
italized, well-managed companies. 

With the industrial securities of 
the country coming more and more 
under control there is, of course, much 
less danger of losses in wildcat in- 
vestments. There is a lot of idle 
money seeking investment, and in 
the writer's judgment, investors of the 
future, more than ever before, will 
give careful consideration to the 
management personnel of a company 
before buying its stock. 

With such thoughts in mind, the 
above remarks lead to a consideration 
of ‘the man” in business. Also to 
the conditions that exist in various 
industries as a result of the kind and 
quality of the men at the head of 
these industries. 


Where Business Diseases Breed 


Suppose the industry is badly de- 
moralized. Suppose there is price- 
cutting and the venomous gossip that 
always accompanies a _ price-cutting 
epidemic. Suppose the standards of 
this industry all down the line are 
low. Suppose the investment in the 
business is uncertain and the divi- 
dends non-existent or irregular. If 
these facts exist, what is the obvious 
conclusion? There must be something 
wrong with the men at the head of 
the industry, and what this industry 
needs is either reform or a thorough 
housecleaning. 

When an individual is in poor 
health and has little resistance, he is 
open to attack from every passing 
germ. When groups of competitors 
in an industry do not get together and 
form some strong governing group 
for the industry on account of their 
weakness, they are subject to attack 

(Continued on page 470) 
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“Tentative Model Agreement for 
Self-Government of ABC Industry” 


OME time after the demise of 


the NRA, a “Council on 

Trade Agreements’ was set up 

by the Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives in New York City and The 
American Arbitration Association, 
Inc. With the idea of helping indus- 
tries to get up some workable form 
of self-government to succeed the 
codes, this Council drafted a set of 
“Basic Principles and Practices for 
‘Agreements’ Contemplating  Self- 
Government by Industry.” 

Inasmuch as Mr. Norvell’s article 
(beginning on the facing page) deals 
with the basic need of every industry 
for some plan of self-government, we 
are quoting the Council's “model” 
agreement here as a matter of interest 
in connection with it. 

In setting up its “model,” the 
Council emphasizes that the prin- 
ciples and practices suggested are 
tentative, and were designed pri- 
marily to challenge individual thought 
and action on the part of associations. 


To What Shall We Agree? 


“In our opinion,” the Council 
stated in its presentation, ‘‘such 
agreements should be open covenants 
openly arrived at; should be in writ- 
ing; should reflect the ideas and as- 
pirations of the major portion of an 
industry; should contemplate equitable 
relations between employer and em- 
ploye; and should contemplate the 
Public Welfare in its broadest sense. 
Such agreements must conform to the 
Constitutional and legal requirements 
of the Federal and State governments. 
They must not be against public pol- 
icy. 
és . with these premises in mind 
we have developed a_ suggested 
‘agreement’ along the following fun- 
damental lines: 

Article I—Declaration of Policy. 

Article I1I—Consideration. 

Article 11]—Things Agreed To. 

Article I1V—Administration, 

Article V—Adjudication. 

Article VI—Adherence, Suspension 
or Amendment. 

Article VII—Miscellaneous.”’ 

Quoted below is the Council's 
“Tentative Model Agreement for 
Self-Government of the A. B. C. In- 
dustry”: 

ARTICLE I 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


In order to give the agreement an appropriate 
foundation there should be recited in Article I 
thereof basic reasons why it is desirable for the 
members of the A. 8. C. Industry to join forces 


for the realization of objectives which the major 
portion of the Industry believes are desirable. 


_ Such a Declaration of Policy might read as 
follows: 


“Whereas, the A. B. C. Industry desires to 
preserve the essential qualities of fair compe- 
tition within Federal and State laws; to elimi- 
nate unfair trade and competitive practices; to 
maintain fair conditions of employment; to pro- 
mote the common welfare of industry and labor, 
and to advance business recovery and expansion, 
the following agreement is hereby offered to the 
members of the A. B. C. Industry as the method 
best adapted to achieve these purposes."’ 


ARTICLE Ir 
CONSIDERATION 


Since every contract, to be binding, must con- 
tain such fundamental requirements as ‘‘Meet- 
ing of Minds,’’ ‘‘Valuable Consideration,’’ etc., 
it is highly essential that, in order to make 
the Agreement binding, these requirements be 
fully observed. 


_ Foremost among such requirements is that of 
Consideration. Since in the majority of cases 
the members of an industry will be numerous 
and scattered throughout the country, it is de- 
sirable that individual Agreements be prepared 
for submission to such members of the industry, 
a list of their names and addresses being at- 
tached to the document and made a part thereof. 


The consideration necessary to support this 
contract is supplied (1) by the agreement on 
the part of the association to administer the 
agreement and to secure the signatures of other 
members of the industry and (2) by the fact 
that each member becoming a party does so in 
consideration of the promises of the other par- 
ties who join in the agreement. 


The document representing the assent of each 
member might read: 


“The agreement is made in consideration of the 
commitment of the A. B. C. Association to ad- 
minister the provisions thereof and execute its 
duties, as herein contained, and to endeavor to 
secure similar consents from at least . . . other 
members of the A. B. C. Industry, and in con- 
sideration of . . members of the Industry be- 
coming signatories hereto and being bound by 
the provisions hereof; each subscriber so sub- 
scribing upon consideration of the like sub- 
scription of the others.”’ 


ARTICLE III 
THINGS AGREED TO 


This article should be divided into two dis- 
tinct groups, the first headed Labor Provisions, 
the second Trade Practice Provisions. It is, 
of course, a vital part of the document and 
should be prepared with extreme care and _ thor- 
oughness. 


1. Labor Provisions. 


These should include provisions for: (a) 
minimum wages; (b) hours of labor: (c) 
elimination of child labor. To simplify the 
agreement, it might be advisable to set forth 
any particular provisions in a schedule annexed 
to the agreement. 


2. Trade Practice Provisions. 


Each agreement should contain the proper 
trade practice standards that the particular indus- 
try wishes to observe. 


These should include the generally acceptable 
and noncontroversial practices already  estab- 
lished within the industry. These might very 
well include, among others, prohibitions against 
deceptive advertising and general misrepresenta- 
tion; commercial bribery; interference with con- 
tracts; defamation of competitor; false invoic- 
ing, marking or branding; secret rebates and 
other concessions; coercion. 


ARTICLE IV 


ADMINISTRATION 


The A. B. C. Trade Association should be 
the Administrative Agency for carrying out the 
operation of the Agreemenc. 


If the A. B. C. Industry does not have a 


(Continued on page 472) 
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Air Scrip Demand Grows; Sales 
Executives Among Major Users 


48% 
| DISCOUNT 


AIR TRAVEL CARD {come coe UAL . 


apenas UNITED AIR LINES [acer 205 
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Photographic reproduction of actual 
Card issued to the Strathmore Company by United 
Air Lines. 
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Air Travel 


Through aggressive personal selling and well planned busi- 


ness paper advertising, air lines are converting more and 


more bussiness men to use of the airways. 


arguments are their most potent sales weapons. 


BY LESTER B. 


IGHTY per cent of all air 

travel today is business flying. 

The men who fly on business 

are executives, sales managers, 
salesmen, buyers, and others whose 
hours are valuable. That's the check- 
up—the nose count. This bulk is 
made up of men (and women) who 
have financial reasons for wanting to 
get there, and get back, with the least 
possible loss of time. 

These people may consider com- 
fort but they do not consider thrill. 
Mostly, any kind of travel has lost 
its thrill for them. They go as they 
go to their desks; for the reason that 
their duties demand that they go. 

With view to making air travel 
simple, 20 air lines operating in the 
United States and Canada took a step 
recently that seems to have been be- 
yond the imagination of competing 
merchandisers of human transport. 

They put into effect on January 1 


a “card system” of travel purchase. 
In other words, any corporation or 
company traveling any number of 


men can buy flying mileage in bulk. 
Each man eligible to use this trans- 
portation, or any part of it, is given 
an identification card. 

This card, properly presented, is 
good for transportation to any point 
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on any of the 20 lines. When the 
purchaser joins in the plan $425 is 
“laid on the barrel head,” so to speak, 
and $500 worth of flying credit is 
given. That's a saving of 15% on 
single-trip, one-way flying. 

This new air travel plan covers 
94% of all United States air routes— 
32,000 miles of air system; gives di- 
rect service to 248 cities with service 
to 48 states and three Canadian prov- 
inces. 

Sixty days after it had gone into 
effect 1,350 business and manufactur- 
ing organizations had plunked down 
the initial $425 and _ identification 
cards had been issued to more than 
15,000 individuals, These may now 
fly without carrying cash. They 
merely present the card and sign a 
receipt for the ticket procured. 

As employes use the transportation 
the company making the original sale, 
no matter on what line it is used, bills 
the purchasing company once a month 
or oftener, depending on the quantity 
used, at the regular published one- 
way fare less 15%. That keeps the 
original travel fund, or deposit, at 
somewhere around its original amount. 
* In addition to the above, a uni- 
versal air scrip book is available to 
individuals on the same terms. In 


Time-saving 


this case coupons are lifted by the 
air line representatives when tickets 
are procured. The air scrip book is 
transferable between business asso. 
ciates, members of a firm, and mem. 
bers of a family. The identification 
cards are not transferable but a4 
holder may use them to get transporta- 
tion for a friend or business asso- 
ciate accompanying him. When this 
is done the charge is rendered to the 
company. 

The system put into effect on Jan- 
uary 1 by these 20 major airlines is 
not entirely an experiment. American 
Airlines, Inc., began using it early in 
1934 on its own lines. Acceptance 
can be measured somewhat by the re- 
action of one publishing house. This 
company spent $185 with American 
in 1934 and more than $3,000 in 
1935. 

By the end of 1935, less than two 
years after it had been started, approxi- 
mately 700 organizations had used the 
plan. One month after it was made 
effective on the 20 lines, or January 
31, 1936, a total of 11,066 cards had 
been issued. 

What is called an “Aerial Blue 
Book of American Business,” has re- 
cently been issued by the American 
Airlines, Inc., and it literally is a blue 
book. 

Twenty-seven automotive concerns 
are listed as users, among them being 
such well-known names as Auburn 
Bendix, Budd Wheel, General Motors, 
Hupp, Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Stude- 
baker, and Timken-Detroit. Thirteen 
beverage and liquor houses include 


names like American Distilling, 
Brown-Forman, Falstaff, Orange 
Crush, Hiram Walker and Welch 


Grape Juice. 

Forty-three users are listed as cloth- 
iers. These range from Hart, Schaff- 
mer & Marx, of Chicago, down to 
houses in such places as Peoria, IIl.: 
Flint, Mich., and Lansdale, Pa. In 
the electrical group are Delco, Strom- 
berg, Western Electric, and Westing- 
house. Thirty-one financial houses 
are listed, among them such conserva 
tive institutions as Continental Illi 
nois National Bank & Trust Co., and 
First National Bank of Chicago; th 
First National Bank of Boston am 
Kidder Peabody & Co. of Boston. 

In a group of 39 food houses we 
find the names of Best Foods, Borden. 

(Continued on page 455) 
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Redesigned: Zonite Products Corp. restyles its vaginal suppositories package 
The old box, of light green, carried 
The new box. in a brilliant 


and gives them a new name, “Zonitors.” 


numerous instructions for use on the outside. 
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Burwick, py 


navy blue, has all instructions in a cireular inside. Both changes eliminete 
embarrassment in purchasing. 


Designing to Sell 


West Beno 


1% QUART SAUCE PAN 


REGULAR 
65¢ VALUE 


OTHER MEW UTENSILS IN THE WEST BENO MATCHED Line 


Celebrates: (Above) In honor of its 25th 
anniversary West Bend Aluminum Co. offers 
a sauce pan at a special price. The entout 
display ecard carries the pan with a Cello- 
phane band, trade mark, and illustrates 
other items in the line. Copy stresses re- 
design of entire line. National trade jour- 
nals and direct mail are being used to push 
the birthday event. 


(.ontestant: 
Newest entrant 
in the battle of 
~-hoe cleaners 1s 
Wilbert’s No- 
Rub Shoe 
White. Egmont 
\rens designed 
bottle and pack- 
we. A bright 
blue panel con- 
trasts with the 
vhite back- 
sround, gets at- 
tention in mass 


displays. 
i. 
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Twin: (Right) Montgomery 
Ward's latest model de luxe 
refrigerator bas twin interior 
lights, twin cocktail trays, 
iwin hydrated storage chests 
twin lift shelves, and a twin 
position storage tray. The 
door opens at a touch of 
elbow or wrist. Defrosting 
switch automatically returns 
to normal. It was create d hry 
Ward's Bureau of Design. 


Miser: (Above) 


aire’s small, low 


priced 


water cooler ts equipped 
with the “meter miser” 
which saves current. It 
will cool one and a half 
gallons from 50 to 80 de- 
grees each hour. Two 
quarts are held in readi- 
ness for instant use. Of 
compact size, it is intended 
mainly for stores and 
offices. Priced at $115. 


Midget: 
Junior Tlustravox weighs tess than 20 pounds 
and is only sliehtly larger than a motion picture 
camera. Yet it 
’ and 16” recordings to give sound-slide films 


Newcomer: (Below) Cashay, latest de- 
velopment in sanitary napkins, are 
individually steritived and then sealed 


in Cellophane. The package itself is 


modern looking and is not cluttered up 


with useless ornamentation. 


(Below) Eleectro-Acoustic Products’ 


ihrows a five-foot picture, plays 


to as many as 50 people. 


These packages and con- 
tainers were among those 
mentioned by consumers 
as having some basic fault: 
They leak, they won't pour, 
they're in unstable equi- 
librium, they are made of 
materials which are not 
satisfactory for one reason 
or another, ete. See text 
of article. 


About Pae 


This is the twenty-second of a series of 

marketing surveys and studies made ex- 

clusively for Sates MANAGEMENT by the 

Market Research Corporation of America 

under the direction of Percival White 

and Pauline Arnold, and edited by 
Philip Salisbury. 


T’S somewhat of an eye-opener 

to go about inviting consumers 

to blow off steam about prod- 

ucts and packages they dislike. 
One is seldom greeted apathetically. 
This was the experience of the Market 
Research Corporation of America in- 
vestigators who made this study for 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Consumers, especially housewives, 
are acutely conscious of one thing: 
Inconvenience in the use of the prod- 
uct or the package. Seldom did the 
reports complain of style features, or 
the inherent value of the product for 
the purpose for which it is intended. 
The implications in this trend seem to 
be of major importance. 

Likewise, most frequent criticisms 
were heard about food and drug 
products—products which represent 
greatest regularity of use in the home. 

Again speaking in terms of trends 
which crystallized out of the reports, 
we find by far the biggest majority 
of unfavorable criticism directed at 
packages and containers. Interestingly 
enough, the largest number of ighl) 
favorable mentions also concerned 
packages and containers. Therefore 
it would seem inescapably to follow 
that a bad package can do a deuce of 
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Consumers Tell What They Dislike 


kages and Containers 


a lot of harm to sales, but a good 
package can quickly win recognition by 
consumers and create lasting good 
will. 

For the purpose of this article we 
shall limit our report solely to pack- 
ages and containers. 


Norges: In the Summer of 1934 SaLEs 
MANAGEMENT, through its field staff and 
through a commercial research organization, 
asked groups of consumers to name branded 
products which, in their opinions, could 
be improved from the standpoint of either 
the product itself or the package. We 
asked them to be specific in their criti- 
cism. 


We found that consumers have some 
deep-rooted prejudices, and, while many 
of them expressed approval of the wide- 
spread improvement which has taken place 
in package and product design in the last 
five or six years, there are still many 
products whose sales are apparently being 
very seriously handicapped by certain de- 
tails, the importance of which the manu- 
facturer himself has not yet discovered. 


We have now repeated this expeiment 
on a somewhat broader scale, and we 
present the findings in the article printed 
herewith. We hope those manufacturers 
whose products turned up in this survey 
will accept the suggestions in the right 
spirit and will not construe the presenta- 
tion of them as any attempt to place their 
products in an unfavorable light. 


Whether or not your product or your 
industry is mentioned here, we believe a 
reading of this article may give you a new 
and more critical slant on whatever it is 
you may make and sell—Tue Eprrors. 
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If we sort out these criticisms, we 
find them breaking up into three defi- 
nite classifications: 


1. Criticism of certain basic faults in 
package design: The vanilla bottle 
that is in unstable equilibrium, the 
large-sized bottle of mouth wash 
which will not fit into a standard 
medicine chest, the paper milk con- 
tainer that leaks. 

Criticism of paper, tin or glass con- 
tainers that are too hard to open: 
Among these are sardine cans, an- 
chored tops of honey and peanut 
jars, various types of “key” open- 
ings. 


ho 


3. Criticism of packages and containers 
which are unsanitary or inconven- 
ient after they are open: Corn syrup 
cans, cake flour packages. catsup 
bottles, etc. 


Housewives ate more grieved over 
sardines than about any other prdd- 
uct, judging from this survey. There 
is not much news in this, because this 
product with its notoriously difficult 
can and its hated key, led every criti- 
cal survey we have ever conducted in 
unfavorable reaction. It would take 
a marketing man accustomed to guess- 
ing in big figures to calculate how 
much business is being lost by this in 
dustry every year due solely to the fact 
that people can’t open the cans with 
out losing their tempers and cutting 
their fingers and mutilating the sar- 
dines into the bargain. 
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And these packages (right) 
were specifically mentioned 
by consumers as being hard 
to open: Can openers are 
about turning 
square corners on tins, 
keys are hated by most 
consumers, and the pry-off 
top which can’t be used as 
a satisfactory closure after 
the container is opened 
was the target for much 
criticism. See text of article. 
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(Below) These packages 
were mentioned as un- 
sanitary after open: Present 
closure gadget is unsatis- 


factory for some _ reason, 
lids won't close tightly 
after opening, molasses 


cans are gooey with drip- 
ping, and sugar spills on 
shelves and floor, are typi- 
cal comments about them. 
See text of article. 
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One man interviewed who runs a 
bachelor apartment and who, by his 
own statement, really likes sardines, 
dolefully noted on his report: ‘The 
other night I tried to open a can of 
sardines. I got a hatchet, a hunting 
knife and a machine gun, but didn’t 
have any luck. Ate ham and eggs.” 

Pickles, olives and catsup come in 
for the same razzing they got before, 
and two new products joined them in 
frequency: Milk and cocoa. Two 
complaints appeared frequently about 
milk: The unsanitary single cap on 
most Grade B milk, and the leakage 
of the paper containers used in some 
markets. 

Makers of “gooey’’ products, like 
molasses, corn syrup and honey, ap- 
parently need to study their packages 
much more carefully, because house- 
wives ate obviously dissatisfied with 
the way these products are now com- 
ing to market. Cake flour, sugar, 
soap flakes and granules drew much 
comment. Nothing but unfavorable 
comment was heard for the old-fash- 
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ioned cork. And it’s easy to see that 
mistakes which have been made in 
grabbing pepper for cinnamon and 
cloves for allspice have led to censure 
of manufacturers for putting the name 
of the contents on only one side of 
spice cans. Apparently spice manu- 
facturers have not kept clearly enough 
in mind the fact that these containers 
invariably appear in regiments on the 
shelf and, more often than not, some 
behind the others. 


But let’s quote directly from what 
consumers had to say about products. 
In the first class of criticism—those 
covering comment about basic faults 
in package design— 

About spices first: 


“Bee Brand spices come just now with 
only two small openings in the top of the 
box—one with a shaker and the other to 
pour. Of course, for such spices as nut- 
meg and allspice, this system works very 
nicely, but by the time I try to ‘pour’ out 
enough cinnamon or ginger to fill a tea- 
spoon or other measure, I find I have much 
more on the table than I have on the spoon. 
Would it be possible to have a removable 
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lid on these boxes, so that one might ‘dig 
in’ with a teaspoon?” 


“The label on spice boxes is on one 
side only. The shelf where I keep my 
spices is not wide enough to place them 
broadside together. Thus there is no way 
to tell cinnamon from mace, etc. If the 
distributors would have the name printed 
on each side of the wrapper, imagine the 
convenience to the housewife—to reach 
for cinnamon and get cinnamon!” 


“Kellogg’s Pep and Corn Flakes pack- 
ages have poorly perforated opening lines 
—tough to slit.” 


“On P & G and Kirkman’s yellow soaps 
the inner wrapper sticks so tightly to the 
bar of soap that it is impossible to remove 
it without soaking the bar.’”” (Same com- 
ment was registered in a previous survey 
about Fels Naptha.) 


“A type of improvement I should very 
much like to see would be some type of 
sifter on the Swansdown cake flour pack- 
age. I know of course that Pillsbury 
probably has its sifter box patented, but 
couldn’t Swansdown get one of a different 
type on its box? I have used Swansdown 
for a long time and I consider it far su- 
perior to any other brand, but a sifter 
package would certainly be a decided ad- 
vantage in my opinion.” 


“I like Swift's Brookfield bulk pork 
sausage, but I shall stop buying it if they 
do not do something to keep the inner 
wrapper from sticking to the sausage meat. 
When I take off the outer bag, I slice 
the sausage in rounds, then attempt to 
peel off this wrapping. But so much of 
the sausage sticks that I have to scrape 
it off the paper with a knife, then at- 
tempt to remake the meat into round at- 
tractive patties. Usually in frying, after 
this performance, the balls fall apart, mak- 
ing the service unattractive. This package 
peeves me more than any other right now.” 


“Burnett’s and Baker’s vanilla, lemon, 
and other extracts arrive in bottles whose 
cork stoppers defy removal in one piece. 
You must pick at them and finally push 
the last stubborn under part down into 
the fluid. The bottles themselves do not 
stand up readily and they are always falling 
over on the pantry shelf.” 


(Continued on page 464) 
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When Territories Sicken and Sales 


Opportunities Go Begging 


—then it’s up to the sales manager to go on a trouble- 


shooting expedition. This executive travels 75,000 miles a 


year to convince dealers and distributors that the business 


is really there if they'll only go after it in the right way. 


ROBABLY a majority of sales 

managers of companies that do 

a nation-wide business—even 

those which sell through dis- 
tributors, as we do—spend much of 
their time in the field. For my part, 
I am on the road about half the time 
and travel probably 75,000 miles a 
year. 

Just why do we do this? Where 
do we go? Why do we go there? 
What do we do when we arrive? 
What are the results? Do the results 
compensate for the time and expense 
involved? 

Most of us have to conduct sales 
conventions, of course, and that in- 
volves much time and travel. Some 
have to hire and train salesmen in the 
territories. But I have been asked 
particularly about other travel—about 
routine work in the field. 

There are usually two reasons for 
such travel, to check up on the work 
of company representatives in the field 
and to help them strengthen weak 
spots in their territory. 

Our field representatives, I’m glad 
to say, cause us very little trouble. 
‘Their faults usually are negative rather 
than positive. Their most common 
weakness, I find, is a tendency to ac- 
cept the distributor’s excuses and ex- 
planations without question, instead of 
digging out the basic facts and cor- 
recting unsatisfactory conditions. 

A more aggressive or insistent atti- 
tude on the part of the representative 
often results in remarkable improve- 
ment. For example, our representative 
in one rather poor territory was con- 
vinced that a certain distributor could 
do much better if he would only try. 
He finally told the distributor as much, 
whereupon the latter became indignant 
and told the representative to try it 
himself, if he thought he could do 
such wonders. The representative ac- 
cepted the challenge, went out with 
the distributor, and succeeded in sign- 
ing up eight new dealers the very first 
day. This proved that the job could 
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be done and illustrated how to do it, 
with the result that this distributor be- 
came enthusiastic and has been going 
great ever since. 

In 1934 he had made only 47.4% 


BY 
se. ms 
RICHARDSON 


General Sales Manager, 
Crosley Radio Corporation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


of his quota on radio and 50.5% on 
refrigeration, and much of both was 
made late in the year. For 1935 we 
stepped up both quotas just 50% and 
he made 113.4% on radio and 
105.9% on refrigeration. 

Most of my travel, however, is for 
the purpose of analyzing weak terri- 
tories, supporting the man in the field, 
helping him overcome his difficulties, 
and giving him new enthusiasm. Look- 
ing back over some of these experi- 
ences, it seems that most of the prob- 
lems have been petty ones, yet by 
solving them we greatly strengthened 
the territory, stimulated our representa- 
tive there, and helped our business, 
which, after all, was as much as we 
had hoped to accomplish. 

In one large city there was a big 
dealer who carried a wide assortment 
of electrical appliances and who rather 
obviously was not pushing ours, al- 


though he carried them. We were 
aware of this and we were also aware 
of the fact that it was the weakest fea- 
ture of that territory. If we could only 
get that big dealer’s large organization 
of house-to-house salesmen to push our 
products, our problem there would be 
solved. 

In advance of my visit to that city, 
we arranged for our distributor to give 
a dinner for this dealer’s organization. 
We had a good meal and some enter- 
tainment, then I was given an oppor- 


H. E. Richardson 


tunity to say something. I simply 
stressed Crosley values, made some 
elementary suggestions, and asked the 
crew managers to carry demonstrators 
in their cars, to be prepared to give 
demonstrations in homes when they 
got the opportunity. 

The next day—a Saturday—they 
sold 45 Crosleys, house-to-house. One 
day the following week they sold 125. 
Last season this one dealer accounted 
for about 40% of our total sales in 
that city. 

I didn’t tell them anything our local 
representative couldn’t have told them 
as well. I didn’t tell them anything 
novel or spectacular. But, coming 
from a factory executive, what I said 
probably had more effect. At any rate, 
it resulted in a change of attitude on 
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the part of the salesmen—all that was 
needed. 

One of the most common weak- 
nesses is that of the old-line jobber 
who depends upon his full-line sales- 
men to sell electrical specialties as well. 
That just doesn’t work; we are imsist- 
ing that they employ specialty sales- 
men on our lines. One such jobber 
made this change and increased his 
sales of our products over 100% the 
first year, while many others have 
made outstanding gains. 

Another declined to make the 
change and we finally decided to drop 
him. We replaced him with a special- 
ty distributor who sold more during 
the first six weeks than the old-line 
jobber had sold during the previous 
11 months. 

This policy may be carried to the 
extent of dividing up the specialty 
salesmen, where necessary, and having 
them specialize on a single line. Or- 
dinarily the same salesmen handle both 
our radios and our refrigerators, but 
it seems that a sales organization will 
sometimes get going well on one line 
and will neglect the other. 

In one such case, one distributor 
was selling 108% of his quota on re- 
frigeration and only 51% of his quota 
on radio. We knew his quotas were 
fair and there was good reason to be- 
lieve that refrigeration was harder to 
sell in his territory than was radio. 
We recommended that he divide up 
his sales force, which he did, with the 
result that he made 102.1% on radio 
and 134.6% on refrigeration. 


Ferreting Out the Facts 


Somewhat related was the case of 
another distributor in a semi-metro- 
politan territory. In analyzing his per- 
formance we found that his country 
business was holding up well, but that 
his city business was declining seri- 
ously. We investigated and learned 
that he was not furnishing the usual 
delivery and installation service for his 
city dealers. He thought they could 
do this themselves. But when we sur- 
veyed the dealers we found that they 
were not properly equipped to deliver 
and install; that competitors were giv- 
ing such service, and that our dealers 
wanted it. We forced the issue with 
the distributor. He provided the 
proper service, and business increased 
at once. 

In another case, one distributor was 
making only 42.6% and 48% of his 
quotas on radio and refrigeration, re- 
spectively. We investigated and eventu- 
ally found the key in his costs of de- 
livery and installation. He was paying 
about 40% more than he should have 
paid for such services and, of course, 

(Continued on page 459) 
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The Secratech-Pad 


April First reminds me: Before the New Dealers go around kicking brown derbies, 
they had better look for the traditional brick underneath. 


No, Elmer; the Fruehauf Trailer people wouldn’t be able to use your slogan: “‘Our 
Business Is Trailing.’’ Better stick to something constrictive, like: “Be a Leader—Buy 
a Trailer.” 

—_— 

“‘Gang-Busters’”” seems an inadequate title for a broadcast as good as that. 

about “The March of Crime”? 


What 


* * * 


A friendly critic takes me to task for tossing so many 
puns into this column. He just doesn’t like puns. I insisted 
that most people do, in spite of the groans they emit. I said 
I tried to offer a balanced diet, like the menu card of a 
restaurant. “You don’t find any puns on a menu card,” he 
countered. ‘What about puns and coffee?” I asked. Which, 
to keep the record straight, is an old gag of Phil Baker's. 

* * % 

It will never win any annual award, but I'll guarantee 
it gets the attention of men interested in buying shirts and 
shorts—that P. H. Hanes ad showing a goat nibbling a shirt 
on the clothes line, with the heading: ‘The best shirt I ever 
ate.” 

* * 2 

A line for Rudy Vallee’s sponsor: 
go yeast.” 


“Go yeast, young man, 


oy x ke 

The iconoclastic Mencken took a vituperative swing at 
the “quackery” of the Administration, in the March Mercury. 
Come, come, Hank. Donald Duck is one of my favorite actors. 


T. Harry Thompson 


* » * 

A contrib reports a headline on an air-conditioning ad in the railway fieid, but 
neglects to give the advertisers name. However, it looks like a stopper from here: 
“Cooling All Cars!” 

i. ae 


_ _ “3 Robbers Get $20,000 in Raid on Miami Hotel.’—Headline. 
f former guests trying to retrieve carfare home. 
HK * x 
Just for the sake of variety, why couldn’t March come in like a Lion and go out 
like a Kiwanis? 


Probably a group 


* * * 
Theme song for the Soviet’s Amtorg Corporation: ‘Red Sales in the Sunset.” 
% x * 


The New Jersey Mosquito Association met at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
recently. The hotels were buzzing with excitement. After the business session the boys 
went to the Stanley Theatre to see Astaire and Rogers in “Follow the Flit.” 

e eo 


On the other hand, believe it or not, there are some puns I can’t defend. For in- 
stance, that name for a brand of men’s hose: ‘‘Sox-Cess."" And that automobile polish: 
“Karsmetik.” 

* * * 

The American Weekly announces that it will refuse contest advertising unless the 
sponsor agrees to take additional space and announce the winners. As a permanent 
contestant, I’m cheering this decision. I never did find who won the Seminole toilet tissue 
contest. 

* * * 

“This fabric bookmark is a part of the balloon ‘Explorer II’ which in the service 
of Science attained a world’s altitude record of 72,395 feet above sea level on November 
11, 1935.” A smart advertising novelty distributed by National Geographic. 

* x * 


As Elbert Hubbard might have said, there is nothing new under a sun-suit. A 
publication turns up called “The Scratch Pad,’ put out by Medical Economics, Inc., 
Rutherford, N. J. And a breezy little thing it is. Wotta life! 

* * * 


Roy Howard, of United Press and the Scripps-Howard chain, has been interviewing 
the mighty Stalin on the possibility of the Soviet mixing it up with Japan. Last time I 
saw Mr. Howard in the flesh, he had just had his office done over in genuine Japanese 
designs. But I won't tell Comrade Stalin. 

a ia * 

Well, The Scratch-Pad gets results. In General Electric's The Monogram, there is 
an announcement of a silent switch. “About the size of a marble, it utilizes the mercury- 
break principle to function without the suggestion of a click.” Now we're clicking! 

6 * Bd 

And Mr. Maurice Isaacs, general manager of the Mory Sales Corporation, New 
Haven, thinks Conservador is the answer to my query for a refrigerator where you can 
see what you're after without wasting cold. It probably is. 

* * x 


The “Fiftieth Anniversary of Alternating Current” A 
(believe it or not) was celebrated last month in New / (/ 
York at $5 a plate. A current event, but possibly not . “4 


a shock in a peak-load. 
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URING the last four years 

rental and benefit payments 

made to farmers by the Fed- 

eral government have become 
relatively greater in importance as an 
influencing factor on farm income and 
the purchasing power of the farm 
districts of the U. S. 

In 1932 total cash income amounted 
to $4,328,000,000, there being no net 
additions made as a result of rental 
or benefit payments. In 1933 income 
from the sale of farm products 
amounted to $4,955,000,000 and rent- 
al and benefit payments amounted to 
$162,000,000, bringing the total farm 
income for that year up to $5,117,- 
000,000. In 1934 $5,831,000,000 
was received direct from the sale of 
farm products and another $556,000,- 
000 was received from rental and 
benefit payments, making a total farm 
income for 1934 of $6,387,000,000. 
In 1935, cash income, excluding benefit 
payments, amounted to $6,360,000,- 
000. Rental and benefit payments 
amounted to $583,000,000, thus 
bringing the total cash income to the 
farmers up to $6,943,000,000, or 
about 75% of the 1923-25 average. 
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Ewing 
Galloway 


Agricultural and Rural Areas Will 
Continue as Retail Bright Spots 


From the above figures it is to be 
noted that, in 1933, 3.2% of the total 
cash income to farmers was a result 
of rental and benefit payments made 
by the Federal government. In 1934 
these payments accounted for 8.7% of 
the total. Although the 1935 pay- 
ments were larger than in the previous 
year, they were only 8.4% of the total 
farm income. 

Due to the inability of the Federal 
government to collect processing taxes 
and, therefore, its inability to meet 
the total contracted payments for 
1935; then the subsequent declaration 
of the AAA as being unconstitutional, 
and also the adoption of the new 
$500,000,000 farm program for 1936, 
the purchasing power status of the 
farmer has been changed materially. 
Thus it should prove helpful to most 
manufacturers and sales agencies, as 
well as advertisers and business men 
in general, to analyze the changes that 
have taken place and to attempt to 
ascertain the probable effects of these 
changes on purchasing power and 
business activity. 

From the immediate point of view, 
that is, over the period of the next 


BY 
A. L. JACKSON 


Editor, Economics Statistics, Inc. 


One Hundred Million a 
Month in Benefits to Go to 


Farmers in the Next Three 


Months—Cotton Growers to 
Get Biggest Share of “New” 
$500,000,000 Benefit Plan 
—Scheduled Tax Rates Not 
Nearly So Drastic as Under 
Old Schedule. 


three to four months, the “new” farm 
program will be relatively unimpor- 
tant as far as influencing farm income 
and sales prospects is concerned. 
However, this period will be influ- 
enced materially as a result of the dis- 
bursement of those funds which have 
not as yet been paid to farmers for 
their adherence to 1935 crop contracts. 
As stated before, the disbursement of 
these funds was delayed as a result 
of the inability of the government to 
collect the processing taxes. 

However, with the approval by 
President Roosevelt of the House Res- 
olution No. 10464, the payment, at 
as early a date as possible, of $296,- 
185,000 has been authorized. This 
appropriation was made immediately 
following the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion declaring the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act unconstitutional, and 
since that time most of the prelimi 
nary work, which was necessary be- 
fore actual payment could be made 
has been accomplished. Disburse 
ment is likely to be entirely completed 
within the next two to three months. 

It can be seen, then, that even 

(Continued on page 460) 
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Retail Sales Gains in 
the Oklahoma City Market 


. . . during February increased the 
city's flow of business 7.12%... 
swelling the total for the first eight 
months of the fiscal year (July |, 1935 
to March |, 1936) to $155,370,362... 
a gain of $12,806,596! This boosted 
February bank debits 15.1°/, and sent 
general business swirling into March 
on the crest of a new sales-wave...a 
wave typified by a 19°/, gain in Febru- 
ary department store sales. 


An adequate advertising schedule 
concentrated in the Oklahoman and 
Times will harness this flood of sales 
and divert a generous portion of it to 
your own trade channels . . . at the 
LOWEST milline rate in the State! 


Reach 9 out of every 10 Oklahoma City 
homes—3 out of every 5 in the trade area 


National Hepresentative E. KAI Special Advertising A gency 
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Marketing Flashes 


New Products—New Jobs—Sales | 
—Publicity Counselors Who Advocate Paid Advertising 


Tuxite 

Runs in women’s stockings run into 
money. Lever Brothers have found 
that the alleged economy of Lux in 
preventing such runs is a potent sales 
argument. Now comes Tuxite, Inc., 
of New York, with Tuxite which 
“triples the life of silk stockings.” 

Aluminum sulphate forms the base 
of the special treatment, “not a soap, 
which in one rinsing increases stock- 
ing elasticity and makes them run- 
resistant and rainspot-proof.”’ 

Nation Wide Distributors, Inc., is 
introducing the product to drug and 
department stores. Trade paper and 
co-op ads with stores are being handled 
through Kimball, Hubbard & Powell. 
An experimental magazine series may 
be started shortly. 


A 200-pounder couldn't break through 


“Rubber” Glass 

The glass industry is a-sparkle over 
laminated safety glass with a new kind 
of “filler.” The stuff bends, sags, 
cracks—but won't shatter or disin- 
tegrate. Automobiles, of course, will 
be the principal users. 

Recently, to dramatize the rubber- 
like qualities of the product, BBDO, 
agents for Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
(one of the makers), staged an assort- 
ment of stunts while newsreel cameras 
looked on. A mule kicked a pane of 
the glass. He was riled by the lights 
and spectators, so he put his soul into 
the kick. His hoof didn’t penetrate. 

A strong woman from the circus- 
musical show “Jumbo” tugged and 
strained trying to pull apart a cracked 
strip. She panted, mopped a glowing 
brow and gave up. 
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“The Man With the Iron Skull,” 
who for sport whams himself over the 
head with a plank, dashed his justly- 
famous cranium against the glass. He 
cracked the glass, which could then 
be rolled like a rug. 

At the end of these novel pas- 
times even the cameramen, who are 
Doubting Thomases from the cradle, 
had to admit that safety glass is all 
it’s cracked up to be. 


Window Facts, Inc. 


Concentrating exclusively upon 
point-of-sale advertising, a new firm, 
Window Facts, Inc., has been formed 
in Milwaukee. W. F. will prepare ex- 
hibits of goods for commercial con- 
cerns, industrial exhibits, and cham- 
bers of commerce. 

“A proposed display may look 
satisfactory on the desk of an execu- 
tive,” Edward J. Stefan, W. F. presi- 
dent, believes, “but in a window or on 
a counter it may be all wrong. . . . The 
advertising or merchandising executive 
does not have the time to study this 
specialized branch of advertising.” 
Window Facts, because of its special- 
ization, and its “outside viewpoint,” 
will be of “greatest possible effective- 
ness in bringing prospects into the 
store or exhibit to buy.” 


Goodrich’s Good Idea 


It is not news, of course, that astute 
corporations use their stockholders’ re- 
ports to urge patronage of the com- 
pany’s products. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., however, is particularly ingenious 
in employing this accessible medium 
to “help increase the profits of your 
company.” 

Goodrich’s current annual report 
contains an insert that pictures and 
describes some of the “32,000 rubber 
articles manufactured by your com- 
pany.” President J. D. Tew, in a fore- 
word, also advises the stockholders: 

“We realize that in your own pur- 
chases of tires, mechanical rubber 
goods, rubber footwear and rubber 
drug sundries you would make special 
inquiry for Goodrich products. How- 
ever, your influence can be extended 

. . to a much greater field of help- 
fulness. . . . 

“Owners of fleets of taxicabs or 
companies using trucks for delivery are 
large users of tires. Often a word 
from soneone like yourself, in a posi- 


tion of influence in the community, 
has a much greater effect than the 
arguments of salesmen. 

“In the same way your own drug. 
gist or shoe store proprietor would 
have a much greater interest in push- 
ing the sale of Goodrich products if 
you could find an opportunity to speak 
a helpful word. If each of our stock- 
holders spoke to only one druggist 
about Goodrich products we would 
have made an invaluable contact with 
more than half of the good drug stores 
throughout the United States.” 

Stockholders of other companies, no 
doubt, would—-as Goodrich so clearly 
points out-—“‘like to know some of the 
ways in which ... (they) can be help- 
ful in increasing the sales and profits.” 


Before You 
CLOSE YOUR EYES 
IN SLEEP——_ 


Decide firmly to 
Make in 


the 66) = 


YOU USUALLY MAKE | 
IN Saar 


—DOTHIS AND YOu'LL | 
HAVE MADE A REAL | 
START TOWARDS A 

rp2RECORD | 
BREAKING | 
SEASON ; | 


GE men dreamed on this 


Bedtime Story 


General Electric’s Specialty Appli- 
ance Department held its annual mer- 
chandising clinic for department store 
executives at Nela Park, March 10 and 
11. As the more than 200 delegates 
pulled back the bedcovers in the hotel 
on the night following the banquet 
they found large posters similar to the 
greatly reduced reproduction above. 
GE officials wisely allowed their cus- 
tomers to do most of the talking at 
the meetings—even to the extent of 
permitting the visitors to criticize dis- 
count policies. 


Long-Lived Skookum 


Skookum Packers’ Association, of 
Wenatchee, in Washington, where 
they grow apples, says “Heap good’’ 
when it considers the jingle book 
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_ Skookum Injuns.”” That direct 

ling piece has been colored in 
crayon or water-color by more than a 
million children since 1924. 

During the first year the book was 
men tioned in newspaper copy and de- 
scribed at greater length in copy for 
teachers’ publications. Current adver- 
tising, placed by the Izzard Company, 
Seattle, has only a line: “If there are 
children in your family, send for the 
jingle book.” Evidently the book is 


self-powered, for teachers, particularly, 
have kept on sending for it. 

Sixteen pages provide illustrations 
of apples and two little Indians to 
be colored by the kids. Verses nar- 
rate how the Indians have “Come to 
tell their story, so you'll be sure to 
know about their pleasant country, 
and how Skookum apples grow.” On 
the inside back cover is the one and 
only appeal to the mother, “Your chil- 

(Continued on page 457) 


Premiums and 27-to-1 Offer Help 


Launch Morrell Co.’s Prido 


OHN MORRELL & CO., pack- 

ers, have just brought to a close 

a short, quick campaign for 

the introduction of a_ highly 
competitive item with exceptional re- 
sults. The campaign, with some 
variations, was carried on simulta- 
neously in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
St. Paul-Minneapolis. 

The product is Prido, an animal- 
fat shortening, aimed at the field for 
years occupied by Crisco and similar 
vegetable shortenings. Morrell op- 
erates meat packing plants in Ot- 
tumwa, Topeka and Sioux Falls. 

Starting on January 3, the Chi- 
cago test campaign resulted in plac- 
ing Prido on the shelves of more than 
65% of the 15,000 potential out- 
lets before March 15. More than 
36 carloads had gone out of the 
stores and into kitchens. This cam- 
paign passed through three distinct 
phases: 

1—A merchandise certificate and 
cash contest, open to women, in 
which $2,000 in goods and money 
was given away. This was announced 
in large display space in the Chicago 
Tribune and Chicago News on Janu- 
ary 3, and was followed up with 
smaller space. Prizes were given for 
the best answers to—'‘Do you agree, 
after actually using Prido in your 
kitchen, that you get better results 
than with any other shortening?” 

2—A premium offer giving free a 
pair of useful handy-tongs for han- 
dling “hot things” in the kitchen. 
This offer was backed with news- 
paper and point-of-contact window 
and store display pieces. 

3—A so-called ‘‘27-to-1” money- 
back offer announced in a full-page 
full-color advertisement in the Feb. 
14 issue of the Tribune backed with 
large-space black-and-white follow- 
ing in both the Tribune and the 
News. The idea in brief was that 
a buyer of one can of Prido could 
get the second can for an additional 
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cost of one cent and, if found unsat- 
isfactory, the can could be cashed in 
for 27 cents. 

This money-back offer closed on 
Feb. 29 and the returns amounted to 
less than .01%. The big point, 
however, is that while in December 
the company had not one outlet han- 
dling Prido in Chicago, by March 1 
it had more than 9,000. 

In addition to the newspaper ad- 
vertising, radio was used consistently. 
This was divided as follows: 

WGN—Three times a week on the 
Musical Clock program. 

WLS—tThree times a week on the 
Home Makers hour. 

WMAQ—Once a week on “What's 
in a Name?” dramatic show. 

Only one full-color page was used, 
but black-and-white advertising, usu- 


Grab Attention: 
Tongs for hand- 
ling doughnuts 
and other hot 
things cooked 
with Prido 
made a logical 
premium in the 
introduction of 
this vegetable 
shortening. A 
“gorgeous $350 
fur coat, pur- 
chased from 
Marshall Field” 


and other coats, 


was 


used 
twice a week for two weeks in the 


ally 600 to 800 lines, 
Tribune and News followed con- 
sistently with smaller space. This is 
still being continued. Within. ten 
days after the color page appeared, 
24 car loads of the product had van- 
ished from dealers’ shelves. 

In the contest which opened the 
campaign 137 prizes were given, first 
prize being a $350 fur coat or its 
equivalent in any goods desired. All 
merchandise certificates were drawn 
on Marshall Field & Co. 

Second prize was a $150 spring 
coat; then came ten $50 spring suits; 
then twenty-five spring dresses and 
finally 100 cash prizes of $5 each. 
With each letter a circle from the in- 
side of the top of a tin had to be 
inclosed to qualify. 

One of the disadvantages of an:- 
mal fat shortenings for years has 
been the fact that these products 
“smoke” at comparatively low tem- 
peratures, about 80 degrees lower 
than vegetable shortenings. Adver- 
tising carried the message that through 
special treatment this disadvantage had 
been overcome in Prido. 

Another advantage was claimed in 
the words, ‘“‘A shortening so rich you 
use one-fourth less.” All advertising 
carried the line, “Packers of Quality 
Foods for over 100 Years.” The 
campaign was worked out, and the 
space placed, by Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc. Prido, a brand new 
product, unknown to the public, is 
off to an excellent start. 


THE Siyasa tick sion NEW 
pees 


suits and dress- 
es—in addition 
to cash prizes 
rewarded wom- 
en who used 
“14 less of 
Prido than of 
your present 
shortening” and 
wrote their ex- 
Perience to the 
company. 


Try this delicious 


NEW CHOCOLATE CHIFFON CAKE 


WHAT DOES YOUR NAME MEAN? Tune in WFIL, Thursdays, 10:15-10: 10:30 A. M. | 
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McGRAW-HILL EDITORS SURVEY 


INDUSTRY'S FLOOD-DAMAGE 


ON-THE-SPOT REPORT Bs 
RUSHED TO McGRAW- 
HILL PUBLICATIONS 


REHABILITATION REQUIREMENTS DETAILED 


PITTS- 
BURG oy 


As the crescendo of newspaper headlines dimin- regrettable damage to residential property is the 


ishes and the receding sea of water leaves desola- forced interruption of industrial production. Al- 
tion in mud-filled, water-damaged industrial plants, ready, as this is being written, vital news is rolling 
McGraw-Hill editors render a vital service to all in, being compiled and interpreted for inclusion in 
industry in a plant-by-plant survey of the actual the current issues of McGraw-Hill Publications. 
damage done, and the compelling needs created. For business is waiting for and must have the 


More far-reaching in its consequences than the answers to many important questions. 


THE TIME IS RIGHT...THE NEED IS EVIDENT... 


McGRAW-HILL 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


American Machinist Coal Age Electrical Merchandising 
Aviation Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering Electrical West 

Bus Transportation Construction Methods Electrical Wholesaling 
Business Week Electrical Contracting Electrical World 
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BUSINESS ASKS THESE QUESTIONS 


How much damage has been done to... 


Factories 

Central Power Stations 
Transportation Systems 
Communication Systems 
Water Works 

Storage Systems 
Bridges 

Highways 

Stores 

Office Buildings 


What shortages will we have .. . for how long? 
What new construction is necessary ? 

How much re-equipment ? 

How will the flood affect business ? 

What is the extent of corrosion by water? 
What methods of financing will be used? 


To what extent were affected areas protected by 
insurance ? 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS SUPPLY THE FACTS 


McGraw-Hill Publications will answer these and 
other questions business asks, as fast as the facts 
become available, thus saving countless hours of 
time and expense to Industry’s suppliers. 


VITAL READJUSTMENTS AHEAD 


First-hand facts gathered on the scene by 
McGraw-Hill Editors give industrial leaders the 
vital information needed for the readjustment of 
their production and sales organizations; and clear 
the decks to render that prompt and essential as- 
sistance the stricken industrial areas must have. 


THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE... 


McGRAW-HILL EDITORS COVER THESE SECTORS 


OHIO SECTOR 


East Liverpool, Ohio 
Wellsville, Ohio eee eA 


Albany, N. Y 

Toronto, Ohio cess Kingston, N. Y. 
Steubenville, Ohio Williamsport, Pa. 
Martins Ferry, Ohio Sunbury, Pa. CONNECTICUT 
Wheeling, W. Va. Lock Haven, Pa. SECTOR 
Parkersburgh, W. Va. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Marietta, Ohio Scranton, Pa. 

Nanticoke, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH SECTOR Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


HUDSON SECTOR 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


North Adams, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Brackenridge, Pa. Middletown, Conn. 
New, Kensington, Pa. POTOMAC SECTOR aoe, Coan. 
AdcKecepant Pe. Cumberland, Md. Brid eport, Conn. 
M ’p Hagerstown, Md. Stamford. Conn 
orc i ig ag Winchester, Md. P ‘ 


Ambridge, Pa. ges Norwich, Conn. 
yo mer ed Pa. Washington, D. C. Brattleboro, Vt. 
Beaver, Pa. 


DELAWARE SECTOR MERRIMACK SECTOR 
Easton, Pa. 
Trenton, N. 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Rochester, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 5. Boston, Mass. 


Concord, MN. Of. 
ALLEGHENY SECTOR FINGERLAKES SECTOR toe ag gee 


Vandergrift, Pa. Corning, N. Y. Lawrence, Mass. 


Tyrone, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y. Haverhill, Mass. 
Altoona, Pa. Auburn, N. Y. Manchester, N. H. 
Huntingdon, Pa. Ithaca, Nashua, N. H. 


This industrial cataclysm highlights the service 
which McGraw-Hill renders to industry every 
week and month of the year. Here is dramatic evi- 
dence of the ability of a large well-integrated organ- 
ization to serve its readers and advertisers com- 
petently and efficiently in the emergency as well 
as in the normal well-ordered routine of industry. 


PUBLICATIONS 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Electronics 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 


Factory Management & Maintenance 


Food Industries 

Metal & Mineral Markets 
Mill Supplies 

Power 


Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 


Transit Journal 
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Based on an interview by Ann Bradshaw with 


CLARE G. 


WEAKLEY 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Texas Employers’ 
Insurance Association, and Sales Manager, 
Employers Casualty Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Sales Contests and Radio 
Send Texas Insurance to 


All-Time High in Sales 


Texas Employers’ Insurance Association decided to 


put the depression behind them once and for all. 


They embarked upon a series of special campaigns 


which not only eliminated the Summer slump, but 


upped sales to the highest point in TEIA history. 


WEEKLY Sunday radio 

broadcast plus an ingenious 

batch of “‘Little Prize Series 

Contests” is rounding-up an 
unprecedented issuance of policies for 
Texas Employers’ Insurance Associa- 
tion and the direct basis division in 
Texas of Employers Casualty Com- 
pany.* 

It was back in 1934 that Clare G. 
Weakley, vice-president in charge of 
sales, resolved that, ‘The thing to do 
is quit waiting for the Depression to 
lift, and lift the Depression. Time 
has come for new action. Otherwise 
the doldrums, like the old Southern 
bogey-man, will get our enthusiasm. 
We need a consistent inspiration cam- 
paign.”’ 

Mr. Weakley’s sales manager col- 
leagues in Dallas refer to him as a 
genius in selecting salesmen, but per- 
haps the success of his two-year “New 
Sales Deal” lies even more in his 
ability for getting the utmost out of 
his salesmen. 

What the two-year ‘New Sales 
Deal’’ has brought from his salesmen 
in 15 branch offices is history now to 
the two companies involved. But wit- 
ness: Employers Casualty Company 
collected 26% more money during 
1935 than during 1928, the peak year 
of its previous sales history. In gross 
figures, Texas Employers’ Insurance 
Association and Employers Casualty 

* Outside of Texas, Employers Casualty 
Company operates on an agency basis in 
California, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, New Mexico. 
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Company (direct basis division in 
Texas) show approximately a million 
and a half dollars increase in col- 
lectable premiums for 1935 over 1933. 
More: It had been the experience of 
this company combination to watch 
the line on its sales chart sag down- 
ward in summer months and in De- 
cember and January. Now that same 
line is regular throughout the year. 
Its only deviation from the straight 
and narrow path is a constant slant 
upward. 

The business story back of this sales 
growth has two co-ordinated chapters. 
First, a regular Sunday afternoon ra- 
dio program over Texas Quality Net- 
work. This 15-minute program con- 
tinues for 1936 over WFAA, WOAI 
and KPRC. A prominent Texas guest 
musician or radio artist is a high- 
light of each broadcast. Programs are 
designed to reach conservative prop- 
erty owners. In addition to arresting 
public attention and interest, these 
broadcasts, the sponsors stated, make 
important impressions on employes, 
capturing their enthusiasm and_ sus- 
taining their loyalty and pride in their 
home offices. 

The second chapter is the “Little 
Prize Series Contests.’’ These vary 
from usual contests in that their use 
is now continuous, and the awards are 
of no great intrinsic value. Experi- 
ence has shown that men will fight 
for orders just as wholeheartedly when 
the rewards are honors and small 
prizes as when more substantial bo- 
nuses are offered. 


Each contest was created for these 
two insurance companies and adapted 
to them with the idea of making 
salesmen fight for individual glory— 
gained, however, by teamwork. For 
instance, during the Summer months, 
cash prizes of $10 are offered in cach 
of the 15 branch offices for the man 
who writes the most applications. This 
irons curves out of the sales chart 
line when sizzling days might keep 
prospects concentrating on wilting 
linen suits rather than applying for 
insurance. 

Fitting the contest to the season, 
Mr. Weakley has obtained excellent 
autumn results from a gridiron con- 
test. The house organ Brickbats and 
Bouquets, published regularly during 
the ‘New Sales Deal” campaign, pub- 
licized the ‘‘football’’ players, rooting 
them on to greater triumphs. 

Prefacing Brickbats and Bouquets 
in October, Mr. Weakley wrote: “The 
effort we have put forth on sales in 
Texas to date reminds me somewhat 
of the effort put forth in the usual 
football game. Our efforts during the 
first half of 1935 indicated each man 
was putting everything he had into 
the game and our results were excel- 
lent. Generally speaking, our results 
for the third quarter were excellent, 
with the exception of the last month 


Clare G. Weakley 


Young C. G. Weakley had advanced from 
office boy to the display advertising de- 
partment of the Dallas News when the 
World War gong sounded. Back home 
from the navy, he joined the sales force 
of Texas Employers’ Insurance Associa- 
tion. In 1933 he was made sales manager 
of TEIA and its companion organization, 
Employers Casualty Company. Last 
month he was elevated still further—to 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Little Clear Thinking on Two Types 
of People with an Interesting 


Interpretation Thereof 


In a certain big organization there are two 
executives with offices side by side whose salaries 
are each in excess of $100,000 a year. 


One comes through the door like a football 
player. The other lumbers through like a dray 
horse. One has three secretaries on the jump. 
The other uses the stub of a lead pencil and makes 
slow notes. When they lunch together, one has 
finished his sandwich and is twitching in his chair 
while the other is still at his tomato juice. At the 
cigar counter, one has bought and half finished 
his cigar while the other is still looking over the 
cigar case. 


Each of these men seems to be equally valuable 
to his concern. And equally respected. But what 
is more interesting is that each gathers about him 
the same type of helpers and associates that he 
himself is. 


And what is true of these two executives is true 
of people in every range of life. You can see these 
two types amongst the men in a factory, amongst 
girls behind the counter, amongst stenographers 
and clerks and salesmen and chief executives in an 
office, amongst families in the home. 

x kk * 


Now, the point of this story is that in this highly 
activated modern American life, nearly every fac- 
tor of living was adapted or changed to meet the 
needs of this highly active type, which was so 
rapidly increasing under our intensified American 
system. The cafeteria sprang up to meet that need. 
So did the self-serve shops, the automatic dispensers; 
and even the counter aisles in department stores 
were changed. In the publishing field newspapers, 
too, quickened their pace. 

But in the magazine world, there was little change. 
And what change there was accomplished little 
more than an indeterminate straddle. 

x kk * 

It is only on this basis and no other that you 

can account for the most amazing growth that 


*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people 
will buy, issue by issue, if left to their own devices. 


anyone has ever seen in the magazine field — 
Liberty Magazine simply sprang to a position of 
first magnitude very much as the automobile or 
the radio had done. No sales force could have sold 
these tens upon tens of millions of magazines, one 
at a time, any more than any sales forces could 
have sold these tens of millions of automobiles and 
radios one at a time. This is the sort of psycho- 
logical response that has to be inspired by natural 
desire for whatever seems to satisfy a natural need. 


Liberty simply created the quick, fast moving 
type of story and article that this quick, fast moving 
type of people had been waiting for; and the 
response from this type of people was immediate 
and electric. 


All of this you have seen with your own eyes. 
You know it to be true. It was inevitable that if this 
type of people had that need, and the appearance 
of Liberty was the answer to that need, they would 
respond to the buying of Liberty just as they did. 


Within a few years of its inception, Liberty 
Magazine had the largest voluntary* single copy 
circulation in the world. Over two million magazine 
readers were buying it every week. Unless you 
have the analysis of this thing, it doesn’t seem 
possible; for many of the old type magazines after 
fifty years had only half the amount of voluntary 
circulation that was simply handed to Liberty 
overnight. And today Liberty still stands at the 
head of that list with the largest voluntary—-single 
copy—sale of any magazine. 

x kK wk * 

There is only one other point that remains — a 
pure point of inevitable logic. 

Liberty should bring the quickest advertising 
response of any magazine published. It should do 
this because of the quick, responsive type of people 
who buy and read it. These are the people who make 
their purchases with the same quick decision and 
immediacy that applies to all the other actions in the 
tempo of their lives. To the advertiser they cannot 
represent anything other than immediate sales. 


And America lives on sales. 


[ Advertisement } 
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of the third quarter which indicated 
we were more or less in the attitude 
of attempting to hold our own rather 
than to put over a touchdown,” 

Cities were divided into the Big 
Four (Dallas as Notre Dame, Houston 
as Yale, San Antonio as Army and 
Fort Worth as Harvard) and the Little 
Ten. Two football conferences and 
three games were “played” over a 
three-month period with points pub- 
lished regularly in the house organ, 
and pep scribblings by reporters in 
each office. Loving cups and other 
trophies were the prizes. 

The prizes were given for points 
computed as indicated in this quota- 
tion from the house organ, “In de- 
feating their October opponents, the 
Irish amassed a total of 234 new 
ECCO policies, amounting to $8,- 
390.62, for a score of 142 points. Big 
Bozo Lumpkin, of the Yale Bulldogs, 
gave his opponents something to worry 
about in scoring a flock of touchdowns 
for 68 points. Big Jack Fore couldn’t 
hit his stride so he called on his 
reserve quarterback, Wantzloeben, who 
came through with three touchdowns 
and two extra points for a score of 
20; while Charlie Bennett and John 
Montgomery crashed the Irish line for 
a total of 22 points, including the 
Irish handicap. The Bulldogs final 
score was 131 points with 154 new 
ECCO policies for $5,558.88 in new 
premiums. ” 


Contests Fuel the Sales Fire 


Salesmen who individually secured 
50,000 or more points became eligible 
for membership in the Top-Notch 
Club with special benefits and attrac- 
tive heavy masculine rings in gold and 
onyx with a chanticleer embellish- 
ment on the top and initials of the 
two insurance companies on the sides. 
By October, 1935, no single month in 
past history of the company showed as 
many salesmen each writing $1,000 or 
more during any one month. The 
Top-Notch Club proved another step 
in the ‘New Sales Deal’ ladder of 
remarkable sales increase. 

“In short, we built up a fire with 
radio and kept rolling on contest 
‘logs,’”” said Mr. Weakley. 

Still another contest which started 
in October and ended December 31, 
1935, was the Cartwheel contest in 
which participants fared by their col- 
lections. ‘The Cartwheel contest was 
for branch managers,” said Mr. 
Weakley. ‘‘They were divided into 
two groups. The first group included 
the Four Big offices, the winner re- 
ceiving $100 in cash. The second 
group comprised all other Texas of- 
fices and carried a first prize of $100 
and a second prize of $50. The office 
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in each group having the lowest col- 
lection rating on December 31 was 
presented with a booby prize. Win- 
ners were determined by the highest 
collection ratings on December 31. 
No penalties were assessed on poli- 
cies where the account was reduced 
to a judgment in bankruptcy or in 
receivership. This was the only col- 
lection contest of the year, and did 
much to improve the condition of de- 
linquent accounts. The contest de- 
rived its name from its part in start- 
ing the cartwheels rolling—making 
the music go ‘round and round’ to 
come out in the home office.” 

Another ‘‘log on the fire” is the 
Decade Club, which honors long-time 
workers as they become eligible for 
membership from month to month. 

“All in all, we feel that we ad- 
vanced 10 years during the past two 
years with this procedure,” said Mr. 
Weakley. ‘‘Especially beneficial was 
the Top-Notch Club. A salesman had 
to produce a certain number of 
points, pushing his total up consid- 
erably over the preceding year. 
Twenty-four men qualified, 18 of 
whom had been on our payroll for 
the previous year. The result on the 
part of these men was a 7314% in- 
crease over 1934 business. 


“Our records for the year of 1934 
revealed that not a single man pro- 
duced $10,000 of gross new casualty 
business in Texas. Of course, some 
would have qualified by reason of 
their compensation business written 
last year, but the banner year of 1935 
had some 10 or 12 salesmen who 
wrote in excess of $10,000 in gross 
new casualty business, not to speak 
of the excellent Association produc. 
tion of many of those salesmen who 
had already qualified.” 

Employers Casualty Company 
launched the selling of hospitalization 
as a feature of the banishing-depres. 
sion-doldrums drive, and was the first 
large casualty company with many 
years’ experience to enter this field. 
Within nine months after the writing 
of this form of insurance began, 
7,000 individuals were insured on a 
group basis. The new line was fitted 
in to the sales program as an addi- 
tion for the regular sales force, rather 
than a specialty line to be sold by ad- 
ditional salesmen, The _hospitaliza- 
tion policies, small enough to fit in 
the palm of the hand, are issued in 
small Cellophane envelopes. 

Advertising plans for 1936 will 
include newspaper advertising, direct 
mail, and the continuance of radio. 


“T said, ‘But, Mr. Glotz, you know you can work it in on 
our expense account under gas and oil!’ ” 
y p - 
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Plates I-II: Standard’s old “Tablet” model (left) was replaced with the redesigned machine at right. Better handle, 
more rigid cover, smaller size, “streamlined” appearance upped sales 48%, 


Does It Really Pay to Spend 
Money for Product Redesign? 


“Yes!” answers Standard Register, pointing to sizable sales 


increases on improved models. Careful preliminary investi- 


gations of what consumers wanted, and what salesmen had 


encountered in the field in the sale of old models, preceded 


the actual work of redesigning the line. 


BY M. A. SPAYD 


Manager, Sales Planning Division, 
The Standard Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


UR company, late in 1934, 
spent thousands of dollars 
in redesigning our entire line 
of autographic registers. 

Under prevailing unfavorable condi- 
tions, one and only one purpose mo- 
tivated such a venture. That purpose 
was to sell more registers. Therefore 
our Original problem was not to please 


Plates III-IV: The smart lines and the bands of color on the new counter register (right) have given it added sales 
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the connoisseur of fine art nor to 
flatter our own pride in the product, 
but to design to sell. 

This fundamental conception de- 
termined our method of approach to 
the solution. In the heat of enthu- 
siasm we did not rush to the designer 
first and accept his creations as what 
could be sold most effectively in our 


~ 


appeal over the old model. 


market. On the contrary, we con- 
sulted our customers, prospects and 
salesmen. We tried to ascertain as 
accurately as possible what was needed 
—and therefore what would sell. It 
was not until we had these require- 
ments fairly well defined that we 
turned to the designer, who was told 
that his primary job was to meet 
these requirements and interpret them 
in terms of his art. 

For example, our ‘‘Tablet’’ model 
register, shown in Plate I, has been 
on the market and given satisfactory 
service for many years. Users upon 
consultation, however, suggested a few 
mechanical improvements: A_ better 
handle, more rigid cover, smaller 
size, etc. Our salesmen suggested a 
more symmetrical overall appearance 
and a more interesting finish. 

With these suggestions as a work- 
ing basis, the designer applied his 
knowledge and experience. Besides 
incorporating the basic improvements 
we gave him, he contributed the mod- 
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Plate VI: The 
redesigned ver- 
sion of Plate V, 
improved in de- 
sign and finish, 
stuart in appear- 
ance, has proved 
its acceptability 
to the tune of a 
91% increase in 
sales. 


ern trend of streamlining and added 
a touch of modernistic art, both of 
which factors were becoming familiar 
to the public who had accepted them 
in the design of other office machines, 


automobiles and_ various types of 
products. The result is shown in 
Plate II. 


In much the same manner similar 
treatment was giv en our counter model 
registers and our cash drawer models. 
Plate Ill shows a counter model be- 
fore it was redesigned. Plate IV 
shows the same register after the de- 
signer had exercised his art. Plate V 
is an original cash drawer model. 
Plate VI shows the vast improvement 
achieved in design, finish and appear- 
ance 

With all models in the entire line 
redesigned, the real job began. Had 
we simply tossed the new line of 
registers into the laps of our salesmen 
and figuratively said, “Here are some 
improvements that have been made 
on Standard registers. Now go out 
and sell more of them,” the result 
would have been a temporary flurry of 
interest. We realized, however, that 
our salesmen would attach the same 
degree of importance to the new line 
that we attached to it. Therefore, if 
we expected the utmost in enthusiasm 
and effort, some beating of tom-toms 
and fanfare of trumpets would be 
necessary in introducing the new de- 
signs 
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Plate V: The 
old cash drawer 
model register 
worked w ell 
enough, but its 
factory-like ap- 
pearance was 
out of step with 
modernized 
store interiors. 


The first step was to create a new 
identity for the new line in order to 
give due importance to all of the 
changes and improvements that had 


been made. Hence we selected the 
name “Form Flow” which was in- 
tended to interpret the new flowing 
lines of the register and the free and 
trouble-proof flow of the continuous 
forms through the register. 

The new line was then launched 
with an elaborate announcement to 
our salesmen and a ‘‘news angle’ an- 
nouncement to prospects and custom- 
ers through publication and direct- 
mail advertising. It was then we got 
the answer to whether we had suc- 
ceeded in designing to sell. 

The answer came first in a great 
revival of interest and enthusiasm in 
our selling organization. Then fol- 
lowed an enthusiastic response from 


prospects and customers. The result: 
New sales records set month after 
month—records for individual months 


that far exceeded the best months of 
the ‘boom days.” 

January, 1936, as compared with 
January, 1934, showed an increase of 
48% in sales of the new portable, the 
model that replaced the ‘Tablet’ 
model, and an increase cf 51% in 
sales of cash drawer register. These 
were the two models most tadically 
improved in design. Remarkable 
gains were made, however, in sales 
of every model in the entire line. 


Elgin Tests Contest Plan 
in New England 


New England has been selected by 
the Elgin Watch Co., of Chicago, 
and Elgin, Ill., as the testing ground 
for an advertising campaign built 
around the ‘‘personality watch” idea 
with a movie star tie-in. Thousand. 
line advertisements have appeared in 
ten New England daily newspapers 
and more will follow. 

The first of these pictures Dick 
Powell and it is announced that 30 
Elgins will be given—to New Eng- 
landers only—for the best answer to 
“Which Elgin best suits Dick Pow- 
ell?” 

Several Elgins are shown in the ad- 
vertisement with the added inquiry, 
“Or do you consider one of the many 
other Elgins displayed by your Elgin 
jeweler more suitable?” The adver- 
tisements are signed ‘Elgin Jewelers 
of New England.” And there’s no 
law against individual jewelers carry- 
ing supporting ads. 

Window displays, counter cards, 
counter leaflets, envelope enclosures 
and cuts and mats are supplied to as- 
sist dealer efforts. The window dis- 
plays are in color and _ vari-colored 
ribbons lead to question marks on the 
advertising and to Elgin watches in 
the windows. 

The newspapers used are the Her. 
ald and Traveler, Post, and Record, 
Boston; Post and Telegram, Bridge- 
port; Times, Hartford; Evening Ex- 
press and Press-Herald; Portland; Bul- 
letin, Providence; Union, and Repub- 
lican and News, Springfield; Tele- 
gram and Gazette, Worcester. 

‘The campaign was worked out and 
is being placed by the Fletcher & Ellis 
Co., of New York and Chicago. 
Entry blanks for the contest must be 
obtained from Elgin dealers. 

J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago, 
is placing a new radio campaign for 
Elgin known as the “Elgin Review.” 
This will be broadcast over 60 sta- 
tions of the NBC Red network. Eddie 
Dowling, Ray Dooley and Benny 
Goodman's orchestra with Helen 
Ward will be featured. 


NBC Analyzes Radio’s Functions 


National Broadcasting Company in a 
new booklet, ‘Straight Across the Board,’’ 
gives a detailed record of the way 1,196 
advertisers used the three major media to 
advertise 1,296 products in 1929 and 


1934. The analysis is made with dol- 
lars and percentages. The study answers 
such questions as, “Is radio usable for 


tangibles and for intangibles; is it more 
suitable to luxuries than to necessities; 
what of its relative value for high, me- 
dium and low-priced goods,” etc. 

It is available only to accredited adver- 
tising agencies. 
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Buddy Basilico 

(white trunks) pushed Mike 

DeAmbrosia to the ropes, and won 

the decision in the 126 1b. sub-novice bout! 


“Mr. Whoozis wants...” 


Such is the Spring Song in the News offices. 
Mr. Whoozis wants a lot of things through- 
out the year, but in March he always wants 
some good Golden Gloves tickets . . . and 
there aren’t enough of any kind of G. G. 
tickets to go ’round! 

The Tenth Golden Gloves, held March 
gth in Madison Square Garden, was the 
usual sell-out, attended by 19,172 cash 
customers who paid $1.10 to $5.50, boosted 
the gate to a new high of $46,526.75. The 
17 final bouts represented the cream of 
7,129 amateur entries. The profits go to the 
development of amateur sports. 

We’re sorry if you couldn’t get a ticket 
and missed the Golden Gloves. But are you 


missing the significance, the selling force, 


and the business stimulant of the paper 


which creates a Golden Gloves, and sells 
out every year? Why not use The News to 
make your own business a Golden Gloves, 
and a sell-out? Book your space reservations 
now and watch The News book more 


business for you! 


THE 


NEW YORK'S 
Tribune Tower, Chicago * Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
* 


(LEFT) Madison Square Garden on March 
9, jammed from ringside to rafters with 19,172 
News readers who paid $46,526 to see the Tenth 
Annual Golden Gloves. 
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Advertising 


Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in | 
Magazines, Radio, Store Windows and “Motorcades” 


20 Mule, NBC and WU 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. ("20 Mule 
Team’) has occupied a portion of 
NBC’s air time ever since 1930 with 
the “Death Valley Days’ program. 
Currently true stories of western pio- 
neer life are prepared by agents 
McCann-Erickson. 

“Talking Wires,’ one of the series, 
described how Western Union strung 
the first wires from St. Joseph, Mo., 
2,000 miles to San Francisco. Be- 
cause its own history was being nar- 
rated, WU supplied and displayed 
jumbo telegrams addressed to “radio 
listeners everywhere” on the windows 
of more than 2,000 offices in every 
town reached by the broadcast. 

Pacific's own salesmen and dis- 
tributors also arranged for display of 
the giant telegrams in retailers win- 
dows. Altogether 22,000 messages 
signed by the “Old Ranger’ advised 
listeners to tune-in to “breathtaking 
incidents from the actual experiences 
of the daring construction gangs who 
pushed their dauntless way through 
hostile Indian country.” 


“Greatest on Earth” 

Executives of —Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, General Mills, and Colum- 
bia Broadcasting are cocking an anx- 
ious eye on the calendar leaves be- 
tween now and June 1. On that date 
General Mills will unleash “the most 
extensive radio campaign in the his- 
tory of commercial broadcasting.” 

Five full morning hours a week, 
Monday through Friday, over 38 Co- 
lumbia stations—running all Summet 
is a golly-buster of a program. 

As yet the type of program, the 
GM products to be pushed, and the 
talent to be employed have not been 
definitely fixed. Columbia is keeping 
both fingers crossed, hoping that the 
period’s success will be as huge as its 
size. For in that case daytime hours 
will be clamored for by other ether 
advertisers. 


Buick’s Fast Pick-up 

“Forward March—and April!” was 
the command at a meeting of Buick 
Motor’s sales staff last month in Flint, 
Mich., Zone and regional s. m.’s car- 
ried back.to their territories the good 
word that Buick was putting forth 
“the best support for this Spring drive 
any factory has ever projected.” 

The heavy magazine schedule will 
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be stepped up by agents Arthur Kud- 
ner, Inc.; 10,000 billboards in 2,200 
cities, and big space ads in the major 
cities will help Buick continue to en- 
joy ‘the best sales of any year since 
the depression.” Frequent, though 
smaller, space is to appear in 1,600 
lesser towns. 

As a sample of Buick and Kudner 
quick get-away, consider the ad re- 
produced herewith. Tucked away in 
a Time news item was the announce- 
ment that “King Edward had ordered 
an enclosed Buick . . . the first time 
that the King of England had ordered 
a car other than the Daimler invariably 
used by King Edward VII and King 
George V.” 

Kudner men read the nugget on 
Friday. They blocked out references 
to Daimler and other extraneous 
words, shot off plates air mail; and 
on the following Monday, March 16, 
the ad appeared in 150 dailies from 
coast to coast. That's stepping on the 


gas. 
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Capitalizing on a Timeworthy item 


Rio’s First 

Rio razor blades, made by Standard 
Safety Razor Corp., East Norwalk, 
Conn., enters the sharply contested 
blade market with its first consumer 
advertising in Manhattan dailies. 

Describing “six ways to be wrong,” 
the copy points out the “One way to 


be right . . . the Rio way” for only 
Rio has the “true Micro-Angular edge 
that gives head-barber shaves.” Fur. 
ther, Rio costs only 15 cents for five. 
N. W. Ayer & Son are experiment. 
ing with an ad a week in New York 
papers to feel the way along. Should 
the copy prove to be persuasive, other 
cities will, naturally, be covered. 


Six ways to be wrone 


| ot ae 
One way to be right 
‘++ the Rio way! 
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How will Mr. Manhattan respond? 


Dirty Dan 

Dirty Dan Carbon, the power thief, 
joins Advertising’s Rogues’ Gallery. 
In cartoons and by radio he promotes 
Pure Oil Co.’s new motor fuel which, 
it should be explained, is not called 
gasoline. 

According to the Freitag Advertis- 
ing Agency, Chicago, this fuel em- 
ploys a special solvent perfected by 
Lubri-Zol Corp., Cleveland, and _pat- 
ented. The solvent is added to Purol- 
Pep. 

In 1934 Pure Oil Co. was $884,000 
on the wrong side of the ledger. In 
1935 this had been switched to a bet- 
ter than $8,150,000 net profit. Much 
heartened, the company is blooming 
with an ad campaign in 400 dailies 
and weeklies in 32 states and over 70 
radio stations. 

Campaign revolves around the 
“Diary of Jimmy Mattern,” the globe- 
girdling flyer who was lost for weeks 
in northeastern Siberia. Dirty Dan 
gets a speaking part on the radio. 

Listeners and readers will have a 
chance at $10,000 in contest prize 
money, as part of the campaign. Dis- 
play cards for service stations and mats 
for dealers will also be supplied. 

A hundred specially equipped 


“motor analyzer cars” are to tour 32 
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WITH THIS ONE EVENING NEWSPAPER. 
106.829 Home Delivered Circulation—29.000 more than any 
other Baltimore Evening Paper. 

169.062 City Zone Circulation—48.000 more than any other 
Baltimore Evening Paper. 

183.436 Trading Zone Circulation—52,.000 more than any 
other Baltimore Evening Paper. 

200.179 Total Circulation—61,.000 more than any other Balti- 


more Evening Paper. 


(Figures from ABC Report for 12 months ending September 30, 1935) 
For Sales Results—THE NEWS-POST 


BALTIMORE 
iij- wus Pn -@ 


Baltimore’s Family Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by 
HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


y ' Ropney E. Boone, General Manager 
Che Baltimore American aiso gives you a plus coverage 
—circulation more than 227,000—the largest in all the South 


and over 30,000 more than any other Baltimore Sunday paper. 
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states where the fuel is sold. They 
will bring to the man in the street 
knowledge that the chemical added to 
Purol-Pep eliminates carbon and 
makes a finer fuel. 


Pepper Uppers 


A new radio chain, largest com- 
mercial regional hook-up in the coun- 
try, to be called the ‘Dr. Pepper-Dixie 
Network,” starts functioning April 5. 
The program features the “Pepper 
ps aryl sponsored by Dr. Pepper, the 
nickel soft drink, and goes out over 
17 Southern stations for 26 weeks. 
WFAA of Dallas, Exposition center of 
the forthcoming Texas Centennial, 
will be the originating station for the 
network. Tracy-Locke-Dawson are the 
agents. 


Sailing the Ad Waves 


Builders of super-liners would as 
soon send a ship down the ways 
without a bottle of champagne 
smacked across her bow as fail to tie- 
up with a flotilla of advertising en- 
dorsers and sponsors. Last year it 
was the French Line’s Normandie 
that helped to launch ad campaigns 
for everything from scantie-panties to 
double-jointed hoe handles. This 
year the Queen Mary of the Cunard 
White Star Line, being newer, has top 
position. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet takes pas- 
sage aboard the British ship for 20 
winners of a Palmolive soap contest. 
The lucky score, whose letters on 
‘Why I like Palmolive” are judged 
best, will get a free trip to 15 Euro- 
pean cities, plus $300 pocket money. 
Or they may take $1,000 cash. There 
are 100,000 other prizes, “beautiful 
complexion brushes.”’ 

Benton & Bowles, C-P-P agents, 
ate stoking the furnaces already with 
space in newspapers, magazines and 
radio time. Exact schedules are still 
confidential, but, like the Queen Mary, 
the contest campaign is a whopper. 


Add Ad Ads 


More than $25,000,000 of space 
will be devoted to “advertising ad- 
vertising”’ this year by newspapers and 
general and farm magazines. N. W. 
Ayer & Son agency 1s supplying the 
series free, as.it has for the past 18 
years. 

Eighty per cent of the publications 
to whom the ads were submitted ac- 
cepted them with a “Thank you 
kindly.” Newspapers, some 1,600 of 
them, will run one ad a_ week. 
Twenty-five general magazines, 13 
women’s magazines and 29 farm 
journals will run the series of 12 es- 
a ee for them. 

(Continued on page 467) 
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Staley Mfg. Co. Introduces Cube 
Starch with Stiff Ad Schedule 


ITH view to putting a bit 
of stiffening in the starch 
business the A. E. Staley 


Manufacturing Co., of De- 
catur, Ill., has introduced to the mar- 
ket what it calls cube starch. An- 
nouncements to the trade carry the 
line that cube starch “takes starch out 
of the cracker barrel era.” 

Women welcome it, the claim 
goes, because there is no more muss 
or waste from spilling loose starch; 
no more guesswork due to the “grab 
a handful” system of measuring, but 
exact measuring through the simple 
expedient of counting the cubes, and 
so uniform results. 

Other arguments are that the new 
starch does not leave yellow spots due 
to uneven starch distribution, and that 
it contributes to quicker and easier 
ironing, with no more need of bees- 
wax or paraffin. 

A broadside to dealers, in color, in- 
forms them of a tremendous adver- 
tising campaign which is carrying 
the story into 15,000,000 American 
homes. The media used to carry the 
front line attack are the 17 Sunday 
newspapers in metropolitan markets 
which distribute The American Week- 
ly, with a circulation of 5,969,000; 
This Week, which appears as a sec- 
tion of 21 great newspapers with a 
circulation of 4,293,000; Ladies Home 
Journal with a circulation of 2,632,- 
000, and Good Housekeping with a 
circulation of 2,165,000. 


Plan Local Reiteration 


Added to this is a cut service 
available to dealers who desire to back 
up the national advertising in their 
home town papers. These cuts, black 
and white line drawings, are available 
in one-, two- and three-column size. 

The campaign has been built 
around a Children’s Party Book, pre- 
pared by “play experts,” which con- 
tains a variety of suggestions for par- 
ties, games, menus, recipes, decora- 
tions and year-around entertainment 
for “children of all ages.” Priced at 
25 cents, this book is given away free 
with the purchase of two one-pound 
packages of the new starch. 

A special deal case which includes 
window, counter and merchandise 
display material holds 24 one-pound 
packages or 48 half-pound packages, 
12 of the party books, one counter 
display with easel and party book 
holder and one four-color reprint of 


a full-page cube starch advertise: cnt, 
The reprint carries the announcement 
“get your cube starch and your party 
book here.” 

Added to all this is a money-back 
guarantee which says, “If you do not 
find Staley’s Gloss Starch Cubes the 
finest, most convenient starch you've 
ever used, your money will be te. 
funded cheerfully.” The starch runs 
80 cubes to the pound. Stressed is 
saving in cost, resulting from ‘‘no 
waste.”” Also, “it costs no more than 
the old, inconvenient starches.” 

The children’s party book deal was 
designed and is being used for a 
quick, nation-wide introduction of the 
product. The deal expires in April 
and no shipments of dealer cases and 
books will be made from the factory 
after mid-March. This is so that the 
deals and books may have a chance 
to clear out of trade channels by the 
end of April. The present type of 
advertising also ends at that time. 


Seek Volume After the Debut 


Immediately following the party 
book introductory campaign, Staley 
plans to widen considerably the list 
of publications used, but to drop to 
smaller space. 

For several months the list will 
call for 14 magazines, including the 
general women’s service magazines as 
well as small-town and rural publi- 
cations. The campaign was worked 
out by the Gardner Aidvertising Co., 
St. Louis, which is placing the space. 

The idea of cube starch has been 
considered by the Staley Co. for sev- 
eral years and is the result of two 
years of steady laboratory work and 
experimentation. A proper binding 
agent had to be developed and special 
machinery built for pressing the starch 
into cube form. 

Nothing is said about it at all in 
the advertising or promotional ma- 
terial but SM is informed from a re- 
liable source that one of the first 
germs of the idea grew out of the 
fact that way down in Dixie, where 
the laundresses range from high yaller 
to sepia and india ink dark, it has 
long been a custom to consider “‘wash- 
in’ starch” a tid-bit, a sort of confec- 
tion to be nibbled. Year in and year 
out vast amounts of starch go 
sliding down esophaguses. 

The original thinker along these 
lines said, “If they like it, why not 
make it look like candy?’’ Staley did. 
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Next Issue a Special 


When you receive the April 10 
issue you will find a strangely 
unfamiliar Sates MANAGEMENT 
cover. It is a special cover de- 
signed for the Survey of Spending 
Power. 


The contents of the issue will 
aid you in sales planning, quota 
setting and allocating of adver- 
tising appropriations. Features 
include: 


1. Spendable money income esti- 
mates for sections, states, counties 
and cities over 10,000 population. 


2. Automobile registrations, in- 
come tax returns, telephones, bank 
deposits, new car sales and urban 
family median incomes for all 
counties. 


Air Scrip Demand Grows; 
Sales Executives Big Users 
(Continued from page 430) 


Cudahy, Kraft-Phenix, Kroger, Na- 
tional Tea, Pet Milk, Standard Brands 
and United Fruit. Sixteen insurance 
organizations listed include American 
Mutual Alliance, Fidelity Mutual Life 
of Detroit, National Surety Corp., 
New York, Travelers of Hartford, etc. 

Forty-four petroleum companies 
add such well-known names as Cities 
Service, Cosden, Empire, Gulf, 
Humble, International, Phillips, Pure 
Oil, Shell, Sinclair, Socony- Vacuum, 
three Standards, Sun, Tidewater, 
Union, Valvoline and H. F. Wilcox. 
Among the publishers, Curtis, Mac- 
fadden, McGraw-Hill, Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, Sctipps-Howard and 
Western Newspaper Union. 

Business organizations gencrally 
consider the identification card system 
much more practical than the scrip- 
book plan. A scrip book is always 
more or Jess bulky and so somewhat 
bothersome. The card can be carried 
in any pocketbook and takes almost 
no space. If a firm is traveling 50 
salesmen each need only carry a card. 
If each was required to carry a scrip- 
book the investment would be a bur- 
den. 

Air lines operating out of New 
York, Chicago and other large cities 
are employing a considerable number 
of salesmen whose duty it is to call 
on the larger business organizations. 
They are making an aggressive cam- 
paign of it. 

Considerable trade paper advertis- 
ing is being used by some of these 
companies and most of them use news- 
paper space in cities in their territo- 
ries, Probably all of them are using 
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more or less direct mail in soliciting 
prospects. Much of the mailing ma- 
terial has been standardized to the 
extent that the various lines use much 
the same selling talk in their litera- 
ture. 

However, each stresses its own par- 
ticular specialties. United Air lines, 
for example, doesn’t forget to mention 
that it was the first to fly passengers 
at night on regular long-distance 
schedules or to remind the prospective 
buyer of bulk transportation that it 
now flies 6,000,000 miles at night 
annually. Its huge ships, it points 
out, make more than three miles a 
minute. 

A table of travel cost published in 
the issue of SALES MANAGEMENT of 
March 1, 1935, appears to have found 
a place in considerable of the air lines’ 
literature. This table, which shows 
the cost of travel in terms of business 
time saved as well as actual fares, is 
as follows: 

NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA 


By ist Class Surface 


BY AIR Transportation 
(1 Business Hour (3 Business Days 
Salary Lost) Lost) 
Per Hour Fare: $160* Fare $119.38** 
5 165 239.38 
4 164 215.38 
3 163 191.38 
2 16 167.38 
l 161 143.38 


*Air fare includes meals; there are no extras. 
**Surface fare includes berth or hotel accommo 
dations but does not include meals or incidentals 

United also stresses the point that 
it employs 150 veteran pilots whose 
average flying experience is 7,000 
hours or practically 1,000,000 miles 
each. 

Air express, it is pointed out, is 
also making fast strides. The biggest 
user of air express is the motion pic- 
ture industry which annually ships 
thousands of films out of Hollywood, 
Chicago and New York to hundreds 
of theatres. The second largest user 
is the advertising agency. Agencies 
speed surprising quantities of plates 
and mats to magazines and news- 
papers everywhere to beat deadlines. 

Much advertising nowadays, more 
than ever before, carries a “news 
angle” and there is great desire to get 
it into print while the subject is still 
“hot.” 

Adding further to the flying picture 
is a new insurance termed “ Airsur- 
ance,” worked out for the employes 
of concerns which fly their representa- 
tives. Six large casualty insurance 
companies have participated in under- 
writing this form and the employer 
may obtain up to $10,000 insurance 
for each employe named in the pol- 
icy at a rate of only $1 per $1,000 
insurance per year. 

This rate compares favorably with 
accident insurance policies covering 
travel by rail, motor car or steamship. 
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wna Consulting Sales Manager 


3 volumes, 600 pages, pocket size, 
illustrated, $4.00 


—276 instantly usable ideas 


for men who want to earn more by 
selling more. 


—50 graphic blueprints, 


diagrams, and exhibits, that crystal- 
lize sales-thinking, planning, and 
methods. 


ERE is a mine of tested sales ideas—in 

276 real life examples of actual sales 
situations, most of them giving the exact 
language used hy the prospect and by the 
salesman. The three volumes cover Plan- 
ning Sales, The Sales Story, and Handling 
Objections and Closing, in almost every 
type of selling—to dealers, jobbers, busi- 
ness men, and housewives—in 89 different 
lines of business. Every principle is re- 
duced to one or more actual examples; 
every generality is compressed into an 
actual sales incident; every point is illus- 
trated with one or more sales situations 
taken from actual experience. 


Would you like to know— 


—how to keep the sale moving? 

—how to improve your approach strategy? 

—how to size up prospects and separate 
them from the ‘‘suspects?’’ 

—where to dig up positive proof material 
to help prove your case to the toughest 
prospect? 

—how to quickly build yourself into the 
prospect’s confidence without trickery? 

—how to pep up your demonstrations? 

—how to avoid ‘‘passing the buck?’”’ 

—how to overcome last minute postpone- 
ments? 


These and many other sales-building 
pointers are high-spotted and graph- 
ically illustrated, in these books. Send 
the coupon (no money) today, for a set 
of these likable, readable, usable books 
to examine on approval. 


McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL 
| COUPON 
MGRAW-IILL BOOK CO... INC., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send Bigelow’s The Knack of Selling More (3 
vols.) for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, 


or return books postpaid. (We pay postage on 
orders accompanied by remittance.) 
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GF Seizes Texas’ 
“History Week” for 
Campaign Tie-up 


OR sheer ingenuity in hooking 
up with the big Texas news of 
the year and for swiftness in 
executing a campaign, General 
Foods set a record for efficiency with 
its new campaign exclusively for Texas 
which broke in 91 dailies with 1,200- 
line advertisements on March 27. 
This is what happened. Because 
Texas history has become an integral 
part of the lives of the citizens and 
because, with the Centennial coming 
along on June 6, folks thereabouts 
felt the need of brushing up on the 
highlights of the state’s six-flag past 
in order to discuss the Alamo fight 
and the Indian capture of Cynthia 
Ann Parker, with its millions of in- 
vited guests, the governor issued a 
proclamation. The idea was to set 
aside a week as history review week. 
The handsome young Governor 
Allred of the Lone Star State an- 
nounced in Texas Sunday papers: 


“The citizenship in the State of Texas 
is being called upon this year to act as 
host to the many visitors attending and 
who will ,attend the celebration of the 
Centennial of Texas Freedom; and_ it 
strongly behooves all loyal Texans to be 
in a position to advise our guests intelli- 
gently and fully regarding the glorious and 
romantic past of our State: 

“Now, therefore, I, James V. Allred, 
Governor of the State of Texas, do, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution of this State, and in rec- 
ognition of the obligation of the people 
of this State to visitors from other States, 
hereby declare the week commencing with 
March 15, 1936, shall be designated 
TEXAS HISTORY STUDY WEEK, and 
do urge all loyal Texans to devote a sub- 
stantial part of said week to the study of 
the history of Texas and do urge that the 
schools of the State, both public and pri- 
vate, commencing with said date and for 
the balance of the current school year, lay 
stress upon those subjects dealing with the 
history of our State, and do urge all civic 
organizations to-coordinate their efforts and 
programs to develop maximum interest in 
the promotion of Texas history study, and 
do urge that this activity continue during 
our entire Centennial year.” 


Immediately following the gover- 
nor's proclamation, newspapers all 
over the state editorialized on the 
necessity and timeliness of the move. 
Parent-Teachers Associations, clubs, 
and schools sat up and took notice. 

Next step was the State school 
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WOULD YOU SAY? 


Girls! Boys! Women! Men! Enter this 
great Texas Centennial Contest! 


RULES 


prizes in each of these contests’ 

Generai Forts, makers of the famous Post 
Cerea's. is happy to spunsor this unique contest 
to help promote grestes interest in, and better 
understisnding of. Texas history General Foods 
has 4 particular isterest in this glorious history 
heeause C. W. Post, who originated the Post 
Ceres! line, was a s0n of Texas. 


knowledge of their 
own State’s history. 
The campaign is 
appearing in 91 
Texas newspapers. 


TWE ALL STAR FAVORITE CEREALS OF THE LOWE STAR STATE! 


superintendent’s news release cement- 
ing the idea: 


“State Superintendent L. A. Woods to- 
day requested the cooperation of all of the 
47,000 public school teachers in Texas in 
all of the 10,000 public school buildings 
of the state to make the greatest possible 
use of the week of March 15 for the pur- 
pose of an intensive study of Texas his- 
tory in the public schools of the state. 

“In this request he is cooperating with 
the 44th legislature in its announced de- 
sire and with Governor James V. Allred, 
who by proclamation has designated the 
week commencing March 15 as Texas His- 
tory Study Week. Superintendent Woods 
recalled that it was fitting that the public 
schools give increased attention to the 
study of Texas history, inasmuch as the 
Texas Declaration of Independence is 
unique in the annals of history in that it 
recited that the Texans declared their in- 
dependence from Mexico because, among 
other reasons, the Mexican government had 
failed to establish an adequate system of 
public education. . . .” 


The movement and its power gave 
H. S. Barnes of Young and Rubicam, 
New York, an inspiration. He head- 
ed West and delved into the subtleties 
of history in the bluebonnet territory. 
Texans are touchy about their history. 
To use it in an advertising campaign, 
without close attention to even the 
smallest details, meant defeat. These 
details were doggone hard to get and 
pictures illustrating them were nil, for 
at the time tall, lanky Texans got 
tangled up in bloody battle with 
Santa Ana, they were too busy keep- 
ing their throats from being cut to 
write any glowing reports home or 
take any snapshots. All of which 


means that many were Mr. Barnes’ 
obstacles in preparing the lightning- 
like campaign which broke for Gen- 
eral Foods on the very heels of the 
Texas study period. 

Fine pen-and-ink drawings by Nor- 
man Price are features of the adver- 
tisements in the new 9-week campaign. 
(Artist Price had no pictures or 
sketches to guide him, but they are 
authentic to the minutest detail.) 
Gist of the copy, however, is a Texas 
Centennial contest, based on Texans’ 
knowledge of their own history, with 
59 cash prizes for each of nine weeks 
—a total outlay of $45,000 prize 
money. Although commercialism and 
salesmanship are nobly and notably 
subordinated to the cause of education, 
contest entrants must submit their 
answers with cereal tops and mention 
is made of the Post cereals originated 
by C. W. Post, “a son of Texas”: 
Post Toasties, Post's 40% Bran 
Flakes, Post’s Whole Bran, Grape- 
Nuts Flakes and Huskies. 

Significant is the fact that Young 
and Rubicam’s diggings and drawings 
fill an actual need for Texas archives, 
and significant, too, is General Foods’ 
wholehearted tie-up with current 
events—possibly of special import in 
the development of tomorrow’s adver- 
tising in general. At any rate, Gen 
eral Foods has its star hitched to the 
most exciting movement in the Texas 
educational system, and is helping 
Texans to learn all the answers as 
proper hosts to 10,000,000 guests. 
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Marketing Flashes 
(Continued from page 439) 


dren will enjoy Skookum apples and 
the good things you can make with 
them just as much as they have this 
book.’ Then follows an offer of a 
recipe book. 


Publicity: 1936 Style 


The Institute of Public Relations, 
Inc. New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of an advisory staff consist- 
ing of: 

Dr. John T. Madden, dean, New York 
University School of Commerce; Dr. Dex- 
ter S. Kimball, dean, College of Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University; Dr. Lee Galloway, 
former vice-chairman and_ editor-in-chief, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute; Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, associate director, Institute of In- 
ternational Finance; Dr. Jules I. Bogen, 
editor, New York Journal of Commerce; 
Harford Powel, formerly editor of Col- 
lier’s and of the Youth's Companion, v-p., 
Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc. 

Also: Dr. Julius Klein, formerly as- 
sistant secretary, U. S. Department of 
Commerce; Frank H. Sommer, dean, New 
York University Law School; Kenneth 
Dameron, professor, Ohio State University; 
Raymond Bill, president, National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives, and president, 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors; Howard T. Hovde, professor, 
University of Pennsylvania; and H. H. 
Stansbury, Jr., editor, Congressional In- 
telligence, Inc. 

“No such advisory group would 
have consented to serve the Institute 
of Public Relations were it not for the 
distinctive set of policies under which 
we operate,” says Bernard Lichten- 
berg, its president. Most unusual of 
these policies is: 

“We believe in the principle of 
paid advertising to do a merchandising 
or promotion job. The Institute will 
not try to do by publicity a job which 
should reasonably be done by adver- 
tising, whether in newspapers, maga- 
zines or on the radio. And advertising 
is the function of the advertising 
agency and not of the public relations 
counsel.” 


Personal and Personnel 

S. L. Bradley is appointed s.m. of 
the Ross Gear and Tool Co., Lafayette, 
Ind. He has been with Ross for more 
than 18 years, making Cleveland his 
headquarters for most of that time. 

Lester H. Graves is promoted from 
v.-p. of Curtis Lighting of New York, 
Inc., to v.-p. of the parent firm, Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., Chicago. However, 
he’ll continue in the Manhattan office. 
in recent years he has been general 
ecretary, treasurer, and chairman of 
the finance committee of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society. In spare 
ime, Mr. Graves is trustee and mayor 
of Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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Actual Photograph’ of an Account 
Executive Losing His Mind 


E has told his clients over and over that the copy idea is swell. He reiter- 


ates that the agency is doing a wonderful job on merchandising plans. He 
asserts that customers are waiting in line to buy and that the campaigns he 


has planned are the cause of it. 


The only trouble is that he has omitted to provide himself with any facts 


in support of these contentions. Frankly, he can't even prove that anyone ever 
read the ads, heard the radio program, or that the dealers even know there 


have been any merchandising aids. 


A little factual data would be very useful to him at this point. A few 
well chosen graphs would back up his statements. A summary of surveys show- 
ing that he really knew what he was talking about might hold the account. 

Provided, of course, that the material was prepared by a reliable outside 
research organization whose word as to the unbiased facts could be relied 
upon. (Might we suggest ourselves in this capacity?) The account is worth 
$90,000 a year to the agency. They might well have spent some money to be 


sure of holding it. 


*Maybe he is a little 
too wrought up for 
a real agency man, 
but under similar 
conditions one might 


look like this. 


HOW BIG COMPANIES 
USE MARKET RESEARCH 
TO INCREASE SALES 


Series No. | 


This is the first of a new series of case histories, 
naming names and showing processes. It ought 
to give you ideas for your own business. Watch 
for these offers by series number. There will 
be more of them. Sent free when requested on 
your letterhead. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service, Inc. 


Rocketeller Center, N. Y. City 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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There’s a New New Deal 
A-Comin’, If— 


Washington, March 26. 


ERRY INDUSTRIAL COUN- 
CIL reports have had a re- 
vitalizing effect on the NRA 
theory of the necessity of gov- 
ernment supervision over industry. 

Berry has done an excellent job. The 
President likes it. The recently re- 
ported talk of a “new New Deal” will 
be more than talk after the elections 
if the incumbents are continued in of- 
fice. The shell of such a policing 
organization as NRA will be built 
around the findings of the Council of 
Industrial Progress. Nothing much 
will be done at this Congress in the 
way of crystallizing a new and tangi- 
ble policy. 

The Berry reports were made by 
the seven committees. These commit- 
tees, making individual reports, were: 

1. The National Industrial Policy 
Committee declared for an econo- 
my of abundance, recognizing the need 
for emergency production control; ad- 
vocated a minimum wage, curbing of 
unfair competitive practices, and the 
institution of a permanent Advisory 
Council. 


More on Hours and Wages 


2. Maximum Work Week Commit- 
tee urged that Congress enact legisla- 
tion creating a commission to de- 
termine hours and wage rates for vari- 
ous industries, with the power, after 
reporting its findings, to regulate such 
“unfair and detrimental practices.” 
However, five members, headed by 
Tom Glasgow, submitted a dissenting 
Minority — stressing lack of con- 
sideration of the constitutional limita- 
tions on Federal and State legislative 
power, quoting the Supreme Court 
decision on NRA in its most vigorous 
passages. 

3. Fair Trade Practice Committee 
forcefully went on record for legis- 
lation broadening the powers of Fed- 
eral Trade; for legislation toward en- 
forcing Group 11 rules (trade practice 
rules) ; for legislation along the line 
of the pending Mapes, Patman, Utter- 
back, Robinson, Borah-Van Nuys anti- 
price discrimination bills calling for 
amendation of Sec. 2 of the Clayton 
Act. 

4. Internal and External Competi- 
tion Committee reports in two parts. 
Part 1, Internal Competition: A 
lengthy examination of wages and 
hours, prices and discounts, monopo- 
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lies and restraint of trade, mechaniza- 
tion, corporate control, and govern- 
ment competition; spreading broadly 
into fields covered by the other six re- 
ports and generally declaring that 
achievement of a workable national 
economy must be predicated on an 
equitable distribution of income, ‘‘sub- 
stituting the public welfare for merely 
private ends.” Part 2, External Com- 
petition, is a brief recommendation 
for amendment to the Tariff Act “‘so 
that such imported merchandise can- 
not be landed on American shores at 
a delivered, duty-paid cost to the 
American purchaser of more than 
eight (8) per cent below the whole- 
sale price of comparable merchandise 
produced by American workers and in- 
dustries.”” 


FTC to Investigate Only? 


5. The Anti-Trust Laws Committee 
also overlaps. Before reporting they 
met with the Committee on Fair Trade 
Practices. They recommend amenda- 
tion of the anti-trust laws in general 
support of legislation similar to the 
pending anti-price discrimination laws; 
also recommend that Federal Trade 
Commission be limited to investiga- 
tion and prosecution, removing ju- 
dicial powers to an independent com- 
mission. 

6. Financial Aid to Small Enter- 
prises’ Committee report was a most 
vigorous declaration for immediate ex- 
pansion of this form of government 
lending, advocating a nation-wide 
“drive” such as carried on by Federal 
Housing; statistical matter supported 
their recommendations for continuance 
of and broadening of the authority 
granted for such loans to small indus- 
try (Sec. 5-d) in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act. This Com- 
mittee report followed the lines of the 
report made by the Business Paper 
Editors several months ago. A sub- 
committee, headed by Raymond Bill, 
produced voluminous daza in support 
of loans to small industry. 

7. Government Competition Com- 
mittee report defines their survey ‘to 
mean direct competition by the Fed- 
eral Government with private enter- 
prise.” Four exceptions for govern- 
ment competition were justified: (a) 
National defense; (b) conservation of 
natural resources; (c) failure of pri- 
vate enterprise to render service neces- 
sary for the general welfare; and (d) 
when scientific research and explora- 


tory activities advance ‘ndustrial de. 
velopment in interest of public health 
and safety. Other than for these 
exceptions, the report declares that 
government expenditures should be 
reduced and that it should pursue the 
“sound policy of using to the maxi- 
mum the facilities of private enter- 
prise.” 


The Anti-Chain Law 


Section 2 of the Clayton amend- 
ment to the Sherman Anti-Trust law 
continues to occupy a preferred posi- 
tion at the Capitol. This legislation is 
certainly the high-light of an otherwise 
ineffectual session of Congress (ex- 
cluding taxes). The scene is shifting 
back to the Senate side. At this writ- 
ing the Borah-Van Nuys anti-price 
discrimination measure, which is less 
drastic than the Robinson bill, is be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee 
for opening hearing. The feeling 
seems to indicate that these public 
hearings are offered to placate those 
opponents who were not heard before 
the Robinson bill was reported. It is 
also claimed that the Borah-Van Nuys 
measure will be passed by the Senate 
instead of the Robinson bill. 


None of this speculation is really 
important. Robinson or Borah, no 
matter which, a bill will be passed at 
this session by the Senate. 


The House picture has not changed. 
Those who claimed that real opposi- 
tion existed in the House Committee 
(that the committee would never re- 
port a bill) are now presaging a stale- 
mate when a bill reaches the floor of 
the House. There is no real evidence 
to support this prediction. When pro- 
ponents begin to fight for House pas- 
sage, the opposition will diminish 
considerably. The new revised House 
bill (Patman) should come to a vote 
on the floor by April 15. 


The basing-point price system re- 
volves around the same general ques- 
tion. However, basing-point legisla- 
tion is not expected to get further than 
a possible committee report at this 
session. A recent poll on the subject 
by Congressional Intelligence indicates 
a three-way division in the Senate: 
About one-third favor, one-third op- 
pose and one-third are in the unde- 
cided group. 

The Duffy Copyright bill hearings 
before House Patents Committee will 
continue until April 15. This repre- 
sents a compromise between Chairman 
Sirovich, who wanted them continued 
until April 23, and other committee 
members who were fighting for an 
early report, eliminat- 
ing the 


Vandenberg uy , uf 
amendment. 
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When Territories Sicken and 
Opportunities Go Begging 
(Continued from page 435) 


was passing the costs on to the deal- 
ers. We had a show-down with the 
service company, got the costs reduced 
to the proper level, and again results 
were immediate. Dealers simply hadn't 
been pushing our lines because they 
couldn't make a fair profit on them, 
due to the exorbitant service charges. 
When they could make a fair profit, 
they pushed the lines and business im- 
proved. 

Probably the most common fault of 
both distributors and dealers is their 
failure to use factory helps, even when 
such helps are free. For example, we 
furnish among other things litho- 
graphed wall posters, picturing, de- 
scribing, and pricing the product at- 
tractively and convincingly. We know 
positively that these are very helpful, 
and we go to great expense to provide 
them, yet we have to keep reminding 
the distributors and dealers regularly 
to post them and, having posted one, 
to replace it with the new one when 
they get it. 

Not the least important phase of the 
sales manager's work on such trips is 
to help his local representative and 
distributor line up dealers, particularly 
the most desirable ones in the terri- 
tory. 


Persuading Department Stores 


In one important territory where we 
had been weak for a couple of years, 
the distributor invited representatives 
of five local department stores and one 
large furniture store to meet me at 
luncheon and preview the new line. 
As a result, four of the five depart- 
ment stores and the one furniture 
dealer were persuaded to take on our 
line. Then, to get them to take the 
merchandise right then, we proposed 
that each of the five run an exclusive 
announcement in one of the five local 
newspapers, on our regular cooperative 
advertising plan, which they did. We 
are no longer weak in that territory. 

In another case we had been trying 
for several years to get a certain big 
dealer who operates three stores in one 
city. We finally landed him by taking 
him over to a competitor's store and 
showing him how one of our promo- 
tions brings crowds into the store. 

This promotion, known as “the in- 
visible voice of radio,” consists of em- 
ploying an astrologer to answer ques- 
tions and give advice free and to give 
away a genuine, personal horoscope to 
each customer who buys a Crosley 
tadio or refrigerator. It is surprising 
how this does draw crowds, and of 
course we take full advantage of the 
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Opportunity to display and demon- 
strate our products on each occasion. 

We had tried every form of per- 
suasion we could think of to sell this 
big dealer when it occurred to us to 
ask him to visit a competitor's store 
when such a demonstration was being 
given. He rather reluctantly agreed. 
We arranged the visit so that he would 
witness the demonstration of the 
products, as well as the interest of a 
large crowd in the store, a considerable 
number of whom made _ purchases 
while he was right there. 

That was the deciding factor. He 
took on our full line and will sell 
probably $50,000 worth of our 
products this year. 

These are just a few routine ex- 
amples of work in the field. In a way, 


they seem rather petty. But in review- 
ing them I am reminded that they have 
brought us an immense amount of 
business which we otherwise probably 
wouldn't have secured. So I'll keep 
on traveling. 


Electrical Housekeeping Month 

April is “Electrical Housekeeping 
Month” with Edison Electric Institute and 
12 electrical manufacturers cooperating on 
a national ad campaign. Window display 
posters, stickers, newspapers, and direct 
mail are to be used in putting over the 
slogan, ‘“Make ‘April Showers’ Electric.” 

The “Month” will stimulate public in- 
terest in the smaller appliances by focus- 
ing upon them the intensive sales and ad- 
vertising efforts of practically the entire 
industry, manufacturers and dealers alike, 
says the Electrical Housewares Committee 
of the NEMA and EEI. 
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OVER 100,000 


Its circulation is greatest where there is the 
greatest average wealth. 
The average income of the Harpers Magazine 


family is over $13,000 per annum. 


96,000 of its 
and over 58% own their homes. 


Over readers maintain homes 


The average worth of these homes is $19,557. 


This all indicates the solid worth and the tremendous potential sales 
possibilities represented by the families that regularly read Harpers 


Magazine. 


Through it you concentrate upon vast purchasing power and avoid 


wasteful sales expense far down in the scale of incomes. 


The high visibility of the new size bleed page now available (7"x10;% ") 


adds immeasurably to the attention arresting value of your copy. 


It is sound economy to reach “The First One Hundred Thousand” 


through é 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Farm and Rural Areas Continue 


as Retail Bright Spots 


(Continued from page 436) 


though no payments to speak of (only 
$1,000,000 in January and practically 
the same amount during February) 
were distributed so far this year, it 
now seems probable that during the 
first half of 1936. more funds will be 
distributed in the form of rental and 
benefit payments to farmers than 
were received by the farmers during 
the corresponding period of 1935. 
What is perhaps a more important 


observation, however, is that these 
funds will be distributed within a 
period of two or three months. The 
grouping together of these huge 


payments, totaling approximately 
$300,000,000, should give an extraor- 
dinary stimulus to sales within the 
agricultural territories of the nation. 
The payments being made at a time 
when the year’s crops are being plant- 
ed and during the growing season 
should greatly stimulate the purchases 
of farm equipment as well as general 
merchandise sales. Likewise, since 
the payments are being made during 
the best seasonal period of the year, 
automobile sales should be stimulated 
to a marked extent. 

In addition to the $296,000,000 
appropriation, provision for cotton 
price adjustment payments to cotton 


producers has been made. This will 
involve an additional 50 to 70 mil- 
lion dollars (estimated on the basis 
of the quantity of cotton sold and the 
difference between the cash price in 
the principal markets and the 12-cent 
guarantee made by the government to 
farmers). 

There are no figures available 
which show the exact amount which 
may be distributed to the different 
types of farmers. However, based 
upon the proportion distributed dur- 
ing the previous two years, it is esti- 
mated that approximately 30% of the 
above-mentioned payments will bé 
made to the South Central states, 35% 
to the West North Central, 15% to 
the East North Central, 10% to the 
Western, 5% to the South Atlantic, 
and the remainder to the North At- 
lantic states and various territories. 

Of the $500,000,000 that is to be 
distributed under the new farm pro- 
gram, it is still highly speculative as 
to which section of the nation will 
receive the greatest benefits. The 
payments are to be based upon the 
amount of acreage taken out of pro- 
duction of basic crops and devoted to 
the planting of grasses and legumes 
for conservation and erosion preven- 


Trucking: (Left) R. G. Hudson succeeds W. Howard Edwards as manager of the 


Studebaker truck division. 
was for 15 years with Reo Motors. 


been with the firm 14 years. 


Prior to joining Studebaker two years ago, Mr. Hudson 
‘ (Right) C. Scott Fletcher has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of Studebaker’s truck and passenger car divisions. 


overseas sales. 
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He’s 
Messrs. Hudson and Fletcher are both authorities on 


tion. It is unlikely that any pa: ments 
will be made for this Purpose until 
farmers prove that they have 


Oper. 
ated in accordance with the rules of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. These 


payments are not likely to becoine ef. 
fective, therefore, until late June 9 
July at the earliest, and will probably 
become most important during the 
last quarter of the year. 

The wheat farmers are not likely to 
receive as great a proportion of the 
$500,000,000 fund to be distributed 
this year as has been the case in pre. 
ceding years, because the majority of 
payments to wheat farmers will have 
been made out of the $296,000,000 
fund accounted for above. Also, due 
to the fact that the Administration 
now desires to increase the amount of 
hogs on the farm, and farmers will 
necessarily need to raise more corn to 
supply feed, smaller payments to this 
group of farmers are also in prospect. 


The Problem of Cotton 


On the other hand, larger payments 
will likely be made to the cotton 
growers because it is in this category 
that the greatest farm surpluses still 
exist and, no doubt, present the great- 
est problem to the farm administra- 
tion at the present time. A large pro- 
portion of the funds will be distrib- 
uted within those areas in the West 
and Central-western states for the 
purpose of improving land which has 
deteriorated due to improper care in 
the past. These payments, however, 
will be made for the purpose of re- 
moving farmers from that territory 
and transplanting them to better dis- 
tricts. 

While we cannot definitely deter- 
mine at this time the proportion of 
the $500,000,000 allotment that will 
be made to different sections, we can 
conclude that the nation’s farm pur- 
chasing power will be increased con- 
siderably as compared with that of 
1935. Total farm rental and benefit 
payments for 1936 will amount to ap- 
proximately $800,000,000 to $850,- 
000,000, representing an increase of 
about 37% over the $583,000,000 
paid in the form of rental and ben- 
fit payments during 1935. 

So far in this analysis I have con- 
sidered only the benefits that are to 
be received by the farmers through the 
receipt of benefit payments. But just 
as important a phase of the farm pro- 
gram is the method to be adopted in 
securing the funds with which to make 
these rental and benefit payments. 
The extent to which taxes are levied 
upon processors or manufacturers will 
determine the extent to which the cost 
of living will be increased. 

It must be remembered that it liv- 
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ing costs increase in direct proportion 
to the increase in money income, the 
net real purchasing power will not 
be changed. We must realize the 
fact that at some future date these 
payments which are to be made in 
the immediate future will have to be 
accounted for. In this the state of 
the nation is only an amplification of 
the condition of an individual. If I 
spend more than I earn this month, 
it will be necessary for me to spend 
less than I earn at a later date in order 
to balance my personal budget. 

However, the scheduled tax rates, 
although they have not yet been ap- 
proved, vary considerably from those 
which were in effect under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. For ex- 
ample, in the new proposal more than 
20 different commodities are to be 
taxed, whereas under the old program 
only 11 commodities were involved. 
The new proposed taxes are not 
nearly as drastic as they were under 
the old act. For example, the pro- 
posed tax on wheat is 8 cents per 
bushel, whereas before it was 30 cents 
per bushel. The cotton processing 
tax is to be reduced from 4.2 cents 
per pound to 1.5 cents per pound. 

By spreading the tax in the man- 
ner above indicated, no one industry 
will be so adversely affected as was 
the case on the old basis. With the 
tax burden more widely distributed, 
the finished products will vary in 
price to a less degree. Thus the bur- 
den on the consumer will not be so 
noticeable as was the case previously. 


New Taxes Pinch Less 


It is also to be noted that the total 
amount of money to be raised through 
processing taxes will be less than was 
the case under the old act. The total 
“direct’’ effect, therefore, will be less 
severe on the consumer than it was 
previously. This condition is true, 
however, only so long as we consider 
the processing taxes alone. But ad- 
ditional funds are to be raised through 
other methods of taxation, and, while 
the raising of these funds will affect 
consumer costs of living only indi- 
rectly, the combined effect of all these 
taxes will be more severe than before. 

Nevertheless, the effect of this tax- 
ation will not be noticeable until next 
year. This year the necessary funds 
will be obtatned through borrowing; 
consequently the net purchasing power 
of the nation will be inflated to the 
extent of this borrowing and spending. 
This means that sales will be in- 
creased ; the demand for raw materials 
and finished goods will expand, which 
will in turn result in a higher rate of 
productive activity, more employment, 
and a larger total payroll. 
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NEW Markets (see the green insert) 


The new and immediate markets opened up by the flood disaster 
necessitate concentrated, prompt and specialized attention on the part 
of sales executives. There will be a demand for large quantities of a 
very wide variety of materials and services. Prompt delivery will be a 
keystone to sales success but this difficulty will be largely offset by the 
fact that it should not be necessary to sell any goods at a loss. Profiteering, 
of course, should be taboo, but reasonable profit should obtain. 


The humanly tragic events and the disaster as measured in things 
material are still so fresh in the minds of those dwelling in the flood 
centers that it is somewhat difficult to turn one’s mind from the tragedy 
of it all to the reconstruction and revival activities which must now occur, 
and with great suddenness of action, all along the line. The old adage 
that “It’s an ill wind that blows no good’’ seems to find considerable 
counterpart in the flood debacle. While hundreds of thousands have been 
caused privation and hardship of no small consequence and while the 
death and sick tolls have been very formidable, the fact remains that the 
flood crisis creates a need for super economic activity even as is true in 
the wake of other devastations, such as war, fire and earthquakes. Many 
people in this country have spent months of arduous study on ways and 
means for increasing employment and expanding industrial activity, but 
ever so often a higher power seems to take a hand which by comparison 
makes the efforts of man look rather small when it comes to such things 


as compulsory forcing of obsolescence and reconstruction based upon 
destruction. 


The drought, for example, did a job in certain agricultural areas which 
created a need for raising crops instead of curtailing them. The floods in 
certain other areas have now created a demand for workmen and for 
products of both the consumer and durable goods industries instead of a 
need for curtailing working hours, machine production, etc. 


Neither Congress nor other political powers-that-be had any hesita- 
tion whatever in acting upon the matter of supplying relief and direct 
assistance to the farmers located in areas seriously affected by the drought. 
To be sure, some of this assistance was supplied in the form of loans but 
much of it came under the heading of outright subsidy and gift. The 
chief justification for such cooperation on the part of the government lay, 
of course, in the fact that economic hardship had been forced upon the 
farmer, not by his own failures or lack of enterprise, but by an act of God. 


It would most certainly seem as if a parallel situation has now arisen 
in the flood areas, i. e., one where the government will be fully justified 
in extending comparable cooperation and assistance to the people and 
companies who have been made to suffer, not by decisions or actions of 
their own but again by an act of God. Some of this cooperation should 
be in the form of subsidies and gifts, some of it, particularly as regards 
private corporations, should also be in the form of loans at low interest 
rates and with ample time for subsequent amortization. The tunds author- 
ized by Congress for loans to industry via RFC, the Federal Reserve Banks 
and FHA (machinery and plant loans) have never been fully utilized. 
Surely here is an opportunity to drop much of the red tape which has in 
the past to quite some extent stifled Joan applications. Surely here is an 
opportunity for loan officials to weigh a little less arbitrarily their personal 
judgment of a company’s ability to make or lose money, and to get funds 
out for the purpose of maintaining employment, so that the manufacturing 
and retail industries will suffer as little upheaval as possible. In short, 
here is a worthy opportunity for the loaning agencies and loan officials 
to take the initiative in their own hands instead of sitting back and waiting 
for more or less harassed applicants to collect themselves and proceed 
along the rather slow conventional lines in the matter of filing applica- 


tions and getting them acted upon. l 
+ 


Editor 
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SALES QUOTAS 


A Manual for Sales Managers 
Percival White 


This volume has been written to 
assist the sales manager in meeting 
the growing competition in busi- 
ness through the use of sales 
quotas. 


The first complete statement of 
the underlying theory of various 
kinds of quotas, the use of market 
analysis, the application of scien- 
tific methods to quota setting and 
the quota in operation and practice. 
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Business Connection 


HE RCA RADIOTRON COM- 
PANY is trying its best to 
make better salesmen out of 
radio service men throughout 
the nation. Success for its 1936 
national ‘‘Check-Up” campaign means 
that this plan will not only roll up a 
big volume of replacement glass tube 
business this Spring and Summer; it 
will also help dealers sell a lot of 
other radio equipment to consumers. 

The RCA tube company figures 
that most people with defective sets 
do not realize how bad is their radio 
reception—until they hear the differ- 
ence. And of those who do, prob- 
ably not more than 609% actually call 
in a dealer or service man. A big gap 
separates the dealers of the country 
from millions of owners. 

To close this gap RCA Radiotron 
is spending more than $100,000 this 
season in national magazines, news- 
papers and on the air to tell people 
they should have their sets checked 
up... that they are probably missing 
a lot. It tells them that their local 
dealer is taking part in this check-up; 
that he will send out an expert to 
give the old radio a thorough exam- 
ination—for $1.50—and that maybe 
he can make it work like new. 

The company, by direct contact 
and through business papers of the 
industry, is urging dealers everywhere 
to take part; showing them that 
there’s good service-department money 
in it for them, and new business too. 
It furnishes them tie-in copy for local 
newspaper use; direct-mail follow-ups 
with -return cards by which a con- 
sumer invites a dealer into his home. 

And on top of 
that, it helps 
dealers train their 
service men to 
do a real job of 
selling while they 
service. This is 
done mainly with 
an AudiVision 
30-minute sound 
slide film. The 
film does the 
double job of sell- 
ing the dealer on 
the rosy possibili- 
ties of the ‘“Check- 
Up” campaign by 


showing him — 
and his service 


men and salesmen 
—exactly how to 
make every move. 


The pictures tell the story of how 
a grumpy dealer who is skeptical of 
the “Check-Up” drops in to cal! on 
one who is working it, and learns —in 
typical dealer dialog—that it raises 
average revenue per service call from 
$4 to $7.50; that it doubles tube vol. 
ume; that it leads to new equipment 
sales—even sells new sets—and so on. 
The dealer's service man is drawn into 
the conversation. He tells how he 
works the 15 sales points RCA sug- 
gests to service men. Grumpy gets 
so interested that he goes out on 4 
service call; sees just how the service 
man does his stuff . . . and finally gets 
100% sold on the whole plan. 

RCA has already shown the sound 
slide film to its whole list of dealers 
and their 20,000 service men from 
coast to coast. To redouble the film’s 
effectiveness it has put nearly 100 
prints into the hands of distributors 
who are now showing it to dealers 
and their staffs. Thus the story of 
the “Check-Up” and the sugar-coated 
sales training lesson for service men 
is sinking deeply into the whole radio 
marketing industry. A booklet is 
handed out at every meeting that 
summarizes the plan, the selling ideas, 
and how to work them. 

Thus RCA _ Radiotron Company 
backs up its national advertising, sells 
its ““Check-Up” campaign to dealers, 
and gives thousands of service men 
some sales sense all with one sound 
slide film. By performing this serv- 
ice for distributors and dealers tt 
hopes to get in return its full share 
of the available business—and maybe 
a little bit more. 


Typical frame from RCA Radiotron Company's sound film 
that teaches dealers’ service men how to sell while they service. 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


It’s the “Diplomatic Touch” 
That Makes Readers Glow 


When you have completed the final draft 
of your sales letter, and you are pretty well 
pleased with the result, before you take the 
irrevocable step of processing a million 
copies, more or less, why not, as a final 
precaution, give it “the diplomatic test’’? 
In other words, go over that message, sen- 
tence by sentence. Make certain that there 
is no unconscious slip, no unintentional 
thrust, which might conceivably offend your 
reader or stimulate his inferiority complex. 
Or, conversely, look for an opportunity to 
inflate the reader's 
ego, and thus put 
him in a more re- 
ceptive frame of 
mind. 

I am minded of 
this  ‘‘diplomatic 
test’’-—an old habit 
of mine—by a letter 
that is on my desk 
as I write. It is ad- 
dressed to contract- 
ing painters and 
decorators, and is an 
uncommonly good 
letter. The mes- 
sage (from a paint 
manufacturer)  pre- 
sents a comprehen- 
sive direct-mail promotion plan. But one 
sentence, I think, might well have been 
altered. Here’s the way it reads: 

“These advertising ‘tools’ will . . . make 
it easier for the average painter (who is 
not usually a good talker) to clinch con- 
tracts against cheap competition 

Now, it is doubtless true that the painter, 
by and large, is no Demosthenes, but I 
doubt that he will relish having this short- 
coming so patently emphasized. Though 
the painter is not a good salesman, he prob- 
ably likes to feel that he is, or at Jeast that 
he could sell his services adequately, if he 
didn’t have so many “more important” 
things to do. 

Just suppose that this parenthetical phrase 
had been made to read something like this: 
(“whose strong point is honest workman- 
ship, rather than fancy talk’). Thus, you 
see, we rather make a virtue of our reader’s 
deficiency, without weakening the point of 
our argument. It’s the “diplomatic touch!” 


Here’s a Way to Fix the Alibi 
Beforehand on a Rush Job 


Rather on the diplomatic side, too, is a 
certain pink slip which a correspondent 
calls to my attention. A cleaning estab- 
lishment, I am told, attaches one of these 
lips to each article that, of necessity, has 
een put through the shop at a rate faster 
than the regular schedule. Something 
ather neat in the way of an alibi for the 
shortcomings which haste so often en- 
genders: 
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“Fast Work is 
not usually the 
Best Work! 

“This article was put through 
faster than our regular schedule 
.. . You can protect yourself on 
the best quality by allowing ample 
time. 

“The reason is apparent. Many opera- 
tions require plenty of time, and must be 
repeated. When a certain method doesn't 
produce the results, others must be tried. 
The human element is such, and our in- 
spection instructions are so rigid, that work 
is often sent back to a department to be 
done over. Good daylight plays an impor- 
tant part in good work, too—and we like 
to use it as much as possible. 

“It is our desire to turn out the best 
work for the price paid. So we state these 
facts, hoping to receive your cooperation, 
which we assure you will be greatly ap- 
preciated, and which we know will result 
in greater satisfaction to you. Thank you!” 


I Differ With an Expert on 
What Appeals Pull Best 

Recently I mentioned, in this department, 
the campaign which Robert K. Orr is con- 
ducting to eliminate the redundancies and 
absurdities which freight so many of our 
routine business letters. Since that time, 
Mr. Orr has told me something of the 
studies which he has conducted, as a hobby, 
to determine the relative efficacy or be- 
lievability of various appeals commonly 
encountered in sales letters and advertise- 
ments. A tabulated report which he pre- 
sents makes, I think, rather interesting 
reading. I'd like to pass it along for your 
consideration: 

“The question of appeals is one of the 
most serious in the field of sales letter 
writing. Many of the appeals which are 
being used are considered dishonest and 
unethical by better business men; never- 
theless, these dishonest and unethical ap 
peals do, in some cases, get results, and 
we must therefore lay the facts frankly 
before the students of business correspond- 
ence. The following list of appeals has 
been tested to the extent that we are reason- 
ably sure of the favorable and unfavorable 
opinion, as indicated by the percentages. 
These tests were run on business men, office 
employes and high school teachers. The 
percentage of favorable replies (i. e., those 
who reported a favorable reaction to a 
specific appeal) were as follows: 


Appeal Total % of 
favorable 
responses 

1. Premiums (such as set of dishes 

With PUSCHASES) ....005000% 10% 
2: Pe ME 5 504 6 ee ae os ss 83% 
3. Special price for limited time.. 32% 
4. Money refunded if not satisfied... 78% 
5. Special price to introduce...... 39% 
6. Limited quantity on hand..... 10% 
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Last chance (offer will not be 


MED N vasccnetiansenas 9% 
8. Goods reserved for you........ 9% 
9. Nothing down—easy payments.. 59% 


10. You are one of a selected number 6% 
11. Paid testimonial (we will give 

you discount if you will write 

testimonial letter) .......... 6% 
12. Testimonial of dramatic star, so- 

ciety man or woman or well- 


known athlete .. oi. cesccccs 12% 
13. Testimonial of users other than 

NE a tessa eee as 38% 
14. Report of recognized authority.. 77% 
15. Thirty days’ free trial......... 59% 


16. On approval 


“Note: Numbers 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
and 12 appear to be in extremely bad 
repute with persons of good education and 
keen discernment. Should we not conclude, 
therefore, that the success of these appeals 
is due to the lack of intelligence on the 
part of people who respond? The fact that 
not a single one of these appeals carried 
100% approval possibly indicates that ad- 
vertising is discrediting all of its appeals, 
and raising a feeling of skepticism on the 
part of the buying public. Numbers 4, 14 
and 16 have become almost a standard part 
of direct-mail selling. They stand in good 
repute with business men, and should not 
be overlooked when writing sales letters. 
The adverse comments indicate that these 
appeals may not always be dependable. We 
must, therefore, conclude that they should 
be backed up by proof of dependability.” 

My own opinion is that Mr. Orr's 
studies, while interesting and enlightening, 
should not be taken too seriously by those 
of us who purpose to reach and convert 
mass markets. It is my oft-repeated con- 
viction that the average individual (and 
this goes double for the upper brackets!) 
when confronted by a questionnaire be- 
comes an unconscious but none the less un- 
mitigated liar. He cannot resist the temp- 
tation to show his superior intelligence by 
coloring his replies (in this instance, by 
feigning disdain for the more mundane ap- 
peals). 

I note, for example, that in Mr. Orr's 
tests 95% of the individuals contend that 
the appeal of “Nothing down—easy pay- 
ments” holds no lure for them. I do not 
believe this. Statistics of the mail-order 
operators (including those who sell some 
pretty hotsy-totsy merchandise) tend, over- 
whelmingly, to discredit the witnesses on 
this point. 


Nor do I believe that the Jegitimate (and 
note I emphasize legitimate) use of “‘last 
chance” and “limited quantity” offers 
should be abandoned. These appeals are 
by no means so impotent as the record in- 
dicates. I make that statement advisedly, 
because I have frequent occasion to use 
these appeals in selling to representative 
business and professional men. When the 
“last chance” or “limited quantity” offer 
is made logically and sincerely, it is so 
accepted by men of intelligence. 
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Consumers Tell What They Dislike 


About Packages and Containers 


(Continued from page 433) 


“Nobody Knows the Trouble 
With Catsup 

“An improved design for a catsup bottle 
would be about the most appreciated item 
at our house. One low and wide at the 


mouth, which would permit easy and com- 
plete evacuation of the contents.” 


ve Seen” 


“I think the shape of catsup bottles 
should be changed. Why not put catsup 
into a flatter bottle with a larger opening 
so it can be poured back into the bottle 


after it has been taken out to serve? | 
suppose the manufacturers think people 
put their catsup bottles on the table, but 
I can’t imagine any housewife who takes 
any pride in her table and her service doing 
this.” 


“Heinz catsup bottles with metal tops 
make the top of the bottle turn black. One 
does not like to turn the catsup out into an- 
other container every time, as it is im- 
possible to pour it back into the bottle, 
and if left out it dries up. If they would 


404 or 73% 
clusively. 


R. W. MceCARTHY 
Manager National Advertising 


IN THE Southwest 


care Qmenica 
HOUSTON 


LEADS THE SOUTHWEST 


in RETAIL SALES PER FAMILY 


According to SALES MANAGEMENT'S survey cover- 
ing the ninety-seven leading counties in America, 
the retail sales per family for Harris County, in 
which Houston is located, amounted to $1,201.00. 
This figure is the highest in the Southwest and 
ranks 19th in America. 


Reach this rich market through the columns of 
The Houston Chronicle. This newspaper can do 
a real job for you. 


599% of all the national adver- 
tisers who used space in Houston confined their 


Last year 555 or 


advertising to one newspaper. 


used The Houston Chronicle ex- 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


“Largest Daily in Texas—Lowest Milline Rate” 


Carries More National Advertising than any other Texas Newspaper 


Of this number, 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 
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use an attractive sort of bottle, with 
haps a glass stopper, or something which 
would not corrode... .” 


per- 


There were so many comments on 
catsup bottles all in the same tenor. 
that we cannot possibly reproduce 
them all. 


“After years of trial, we have 
succeeded in discovering the secret of 
opening sugar, salt and flour sacks which 
are chain stitched across the top. We usu. 
ally saw the top open with a paring knife. 
spilling the product. And don't you love 
to step on sugar which has been spilled 
on the kitchen floor?” 


“We would undoubtedly use more Karo 
syrup, strained honey, etc., if they could 
be easily poured from their own containers 
without leaving the can all sticky.” 


“How I wish Northam Warren would 
put their nail white out in a tube that 
wouldn't crack! This product has a tendency 
to harden in cool weather, which means 
that one has to press hard on the tube to 
get the white to flow from the tiny mouth 
of the tube. If you roll the tube from the 
bottom it cracks at the sides and you get 
nail white coming out of both ends. | 
also dislike the way their nail polish hard- 
ens before I get half the bottle used. If 
you screw the cap on tightly enough to 
protect the contents, the inside cork sticks 
and the brush comes loose. When this 
happens there’s nothing to do but throw 
away the bottle. I’m trying another kind 
of polish now.” 


“Something that annoys me very much 
is the way in which Borden and Sheffield 
Grade B bottled milk is capped. It is 
unsanitary and no matter how much time 
is spent cleaning the outer rim of the 
bottle before removing the cap, some dirt 
remains and gets underneath the cap into 
the milk when it is poured from the bottle. 
A complete cap covering the outer rim, sim- 
ilar to the ones used on the cream bottles 
and on Grade A milk, should be used on 
all milk bottles.” 


“I want a more sanitary cover on Grade 
B milk. The milk companies take every 
precaution to insure cleanliness and steri- 
lization in every step of bottling—and then 
put on a paper cap that defeats all that 
insurance, for even though it is washed off 
under the tap before removing, it is im- 
possible to remove all the dirt that settles 
on it between the bottling plant and the 
time it is delivered to the home.” 


“IT wouldn't mind the Sealcone containers 
for milk if, they didn’t leak. But I've 
found a puddle of milk in the bottom of 
my refrigerator so often that now I pout 
the milk into'a jar as soon as it comes in. 
Inconvenient.” 


(Many other similar complaints.) 


“The cut-out lid on Dwight’s Cow 
Brand soda is too ‘small an opening for 
most measuring spoons.” 


“I almost always have minted cherries 
and maraschino cherries in my ice chest. I 
hate the bottles they’re packed in because 
they're unstable and they're forever falling 
over, with the sticky juice running all 
around the bottom of the refrigerator. 
Furthermore, their necks are too small to 
make it convenient to get the cherries out. 
You can’t get in with a fork, and you 
usually have to fish with a nut pick, or 
a skewer, or whatever you're lucky enough 
to find in the kitchen drawer.” 
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More than a dozen consumers 
wailed about the large-size bottles of 
mouth wash and other products which 
they like to buy for economy’s sake, 
but which will not fit into an ordinary 
medicine chest. One mentioned the 


large size Of Alka Seltzer. Another 
said: 

“For economy I like to buy the largest 
sizes of Williams Aqua Velva or Waiid- 
root, but these bottles are too unhandy fot 
daily use. For one thing, they won't fit 
into the medicine chest. Because the 
smaller bottles are of the non-refillable 


type, I cannot fill them out of the bigger 
bottle 


“| have a great dislike for bottles 
equipped with corks instead of screw tops. 
They often leak or spill, especially when 
one travels. I refer particularly to Dorothy 
Gray and Pierre preparations. Screw top 
bottles are preferable by far.” 


“My peeve is aimed against anything 
that has to be opened with a corkscrew. 
Away with ‘em, say I! Bottles of brandy 
flavoring, vanilla, olives, etc. Nine times 
out of ten the cork splinters and parts go 
into the contents. And I hate to pay more 
for vacuum-packed nut meats and_ then 
find them rancid in taste. Norpac brand 
is guilty of this.” 

“| always have to stop to cut Ivory 
soap in half. The cake is large to handle, 
and it seems more economical to use half 
at a time. When I do cut it, it leaves a 
raw, rough edge which makes it incon- 
venient to hold. Why don’t they pack it 
in two pieces?” 

“Give us, O Lord, some big slip-proof 
caps on tubes of shaving cream and tooth 
paste which won't so often go rambling 
down the drain. Williams has a nice little 
wire around its caps. I like it.” 

A surprisingly unanimous onslaught 
was made on cocoa cans and all of 
the complaints were the same. Here 
is one: 

“For twenty years I have made cocoa 
every morning and every morning I am 
annoyed with the cover on Baker's or Her- 
shey’s can. They invariably fall. into the 
can and have to be fished out.” 


“I think some of the manufacturers are 
carrying this ‘family resemblance’ idea in 
packages too far. I keep both Squibb’s 
toothpaste and Squibb’s zinc ointment in 
my medicine chest, and at least half a 
dozen times either members of the house- 
hold or guests have grabbed the zinc oint- 
ment and started to brush their teeth with 
it. Ugh!” 


Housewives Beg for More 
Convenience in Closures 

In the second class of criticisms— 
those dealing with products whose 
packages are too hard to open, most 
adverse comment was directed against 
the anchor-type top which has to be 
pried off and which cannot be used 
afterward to keep the product covered 
well enough to be completely sani- 
tary. Almost all types of products, 
with special emphasis on sardines and 
coffee, which have to be opened with 
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keys, were lamented. 
comments: 


A few typical 


“Ann Page jams, jellies, peanut butter, 
etc., come in glass jars whose tin covers 
must be bent fifty ways before they come 
off, and once off they no longer serve 
effectively as covers.” 


too large around to be 
iently with one hand. 

pried off and is always a sticky mess. Lake 
Shore honey is packed in glass jars with 
screw tops, a much preferred arrangement.” 


the market) 
to their covers. 


“The can for Golden Blossom honey is 
handled conven- 
The lid must be 


“The inner tin seal on Log Cabin syrup 


is too hard to remove.” 


House 
should 


“Maxwell coffee (the best on 
look more carefully 


So often the gadget fails 


half way round and I have to finish open- 


ing with my best kitchen shears. And 
somehow the shears are never quite the 
same again.” 


“Why are Del Monte and Heart's De- 
light asparagus tips packed in square 
‘corned beef’ cans, the tops of which have 
to be taken off with an opener designed 
for round cans only? Every time I open 
one I pray that sometime, just once, Mr. 
Heart’s Delight will have to hold down 
a steaming, slippery, pre-heated can of his 
asparagus while he laboriously hacks all 
around that square top.” 


“John Alden, Priscilla and Miles Stand- 
ish cookies come in boxes that require 
gteat patience to open. Instead of having 
small cutouts along the bottom for finger 
holds, there is no opening whatsoever. 
Users must shake the box, fume, and 


This part of the selling gob 1s 


YOUR 


OWN 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Hard-boiled analysis by Heinn shows how obsolete catalog 
methods may hurt your chance for a successful year » » 


Whoever may be in charge of catalog 
detail in your organization, you your- 
self are the man who should read 
Heinn’s startling brochure, “THE 
CATALOG QUESTION.” 

The damage done by obsolete cata- 
log methods is damage to sales—and 
it is far more serious than you may 
have realized. It affects the develop- 
ment of your accounts—your volume 
on new items—your repeats on mail 
orders — and a dozen other factors 
which show up in the year’s results. 


NN 


You probably know already that 
the leaders in almost every industry 
use the Heinn loose-leaf system of 
cataloging and price-listing. But it 
is important to know why—in terms 
that apply to your own business. 

If you are about to issue a new cat- 
alog, by all means hold up everything 
until you have read this book; then 
you will thank us for the suggestion. 
Free to executives—attach your busi- 
ness card to the coupon, or write on 
your business letterhead. 


BINDERS 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


America’s leading producers of salesmen’s equipment 


BRANCH OFFICES: Chicago . . 
Angeles .. . Minneapolis ... New York.. 


. Cleveland .. . Detroit . . 
. Philadelphia ... Pittsburgh : . . Rochester 


. Indianapolis . . . Los 
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THE HEINN COMPANY, Dept. 466 


326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. Name...... 
*Please send your brochure, ‘‘The 
Catalog Question,” showing how cat- Company 
alog mtethods seriously affect sales 
results and selling costs. Address 
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sometimes tear the cardboard from shee: 
exasperation.” 
“Forbes tea and coffee and Halligan 


coffee are placed in fairly good containers, 
with a sifter and pouring top which re 
volves, but this sticks and gets out of ordet 
The spices put out by Hoyt Brothers, Inc., 
are in the best containers I have eves 
found—lids which push back and forth 
to pour, sift or close.” 


“I do not like the method of opening 
Libby's corned beef and sandwich meats 
with a key. It usually breaks the can, or 
the key before you get all the way around.” 


And here's another echo of a criti- 
cism which we heard nearly two years 
ago in our other surveys: 

“Eagle brand condensed milk cans do 
not have a ridge on the can, so that it 
is impossible to open them without gashing 
oneself or having the can cave in on the 
The metal used in the can must be 
too soft. a serious objection, be- 
cause when I boil this product to make 
caramel pudding I'd like it to come out 
in a perfect cylinder so it could be sliced 
to make attractive servings. When the 
can caves in, there’s nothing to do but 
spoon the stuff out.” 


side. 
This ts 


Suoaested exhibit designed by WFI 


ILLUSTRATING 
A POINT ” ” 


— a point-of-sale exhibit for a manufacturer of tractors . . 
compelling, dramatic, modern! 


“I want an easier-to-open jar for Rich- 
ardson & Robbins canned chicken. This 
opening idea is all right as long as the 
opener runs on the grooves pressed into 
the tin; but, unfortunately, it often runs 
off the tracks with messy results.” 


Jeers for Products Which 
Are Unsanitary After Opened 
Consumers seem very conscious of 
lack of sanitation in packages after 
they are opened. Frequently, too, they 
listed complaints about products that 
spill easily, or which pour too little 
or too much of their contents. Seem- 
ingly many housewives store soap 
flakes and granules on shelves above 
the level of their heads with the open 
end faced toward them. When they 
reach up to get the box, they natu- 
rally tip the container downwards 
when their fingers close about the 
lower portion of it as it stands on the 
shelf. The result: Soap flakes on the 
floor, temper. This complaint turned 
up in twenty or more versions in our 
survey. One: 


. attention 


Being different in a way that brings increased sales, the creations of 
Window Facts, Inc. prove their effectiveness in a convincing and 


pleasing manner 


... YOU can use this design service . 


. . for booths 


and exhibits at conventions, lithographed and screen process displays, 
heavy-traffic high spot showings, mass units for stores, permanent 
displays, interior decoration of retail sales branches, knock-down ex- 
hibits for salesmen, traveling displays for trailers, buses and ,rail- 


road cars. 


Where a new arrangement of “on-hand” material is 


desired, Window Facts is glad to submit suggestions. 


Have you received a copy of “Dynamic Window 
Facts’? It explains this service in detail. 


WINDOW FACTS 


't-aeegnstre 8 A FED 


Edward J. Stefan, President 
322 Commerce Bldg. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


“My peeve is the Rinso packag 
is scarcely a package that I use th 
spill out more than I want it to, 
yet, spill before I want it to—whes | q), 
it from the shelf, or when I a 
tip it over, etc. Why is it not 
to put a spout of some sort on 
such as certain salt packages have? ] \, 
lieve the spout should be somewh 
of course, but the principle is the say 
This same idea could be carried 
soaps, such as the various flakes, with 9 
results.” 


Sun Maid raisins, Comet tic 
Minute tapioca, Jack Frost sugars, Dy. 
yea, Presto flour, and cornstarch wer 
other products mentioned in this cate. 
gory as being unsanitary after open. 
ing. One housewife puts a rubbe 
band around the box, long-wise, t 
hold the lid shut after opening, by 
reports this unsatisfactory. Anothe 
puts caps on of waxed paper. An. 
other takes these products out of their 
original containers and puts them ip 
fruit jars, but “this sometimes results 
in confusion as to what the produc 
is if the jar has lost its home-made 


label.”’ 


Note also that almost all the con. 
sumers who lament about anchor tops 
being hard to open also place empha 
sis upon their inability to use thes 
tops afterward as satisfactory closures 

Other examples of packages unsut- 
isfactory after opened: 


“Most molasses cans have no replace 
able lids. You have to leave a partly used 
can open to the household dust. Example 
Brer Rabbit.”’ 


“Would use more Karo syrup, honey 
etc., if they could be easily poured fron 
their containers. Why should you hav 
to write to the Karo company to get their 
pouring spout, available only on request? 
Why not make them available througn the 
dealer?” 


Cans and bottles which serve with 
a fair degree of satisfaction when they 
are more than half full, but which 
become inconvenient after the con- 
tents are half used, were mentioned 
frequently. 


Two examples: 


“I'd like a jar of Tea Garden honey 
that is short and squat instead of tall and 
thin, so that when the honey gets down 
to a low level I can still use a teaspoon 
to get it out, without having to go into 
contortions.” 


for the length brush it contains.  Aftei 
the paste is half used, it is extremely awk 
ward to get at the remaining paste. |! 
threw away the last jar after unsuccessful 
attempts to use the lower half.” 


All sorts of sidelights were noted 
in analysis of these consumer reac- 
tions, all of which were interesting, 
many of which are perhaps important. 
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For example, at least a dozen times 
es asked for slip lids on 


housew!' 
nroducts like cake flour, sugar, break- 
fast foods, and other dry products 


most fr quently packed in paper con- 
riners, and used the words, ‘‘like an | 
oatmeal lid.” This slip lid of the | 
type used on Quaker Oats has appar- 
ently made a very favorable impres- | 
sion on consumers because it fits | 
tightly back on the box after the origi- | 
nal opening, and thoroughly protects | 
the contents from dust. A housewife | 
speaks 

“I think Swansdown or any boxed cake 
four should have a top like an oatmeal 


Shox which would fit tightly after the box 


is opened. It is a nuisance to have to put 
an improvised ‘lid’ of waxed paper over 
the Swansdown box after it has been 


opened 


Two housewives pointed out the 
new lid on the Bisquick container 
which works on the same principle, 
but with a hinge, as a highly satis- 
factory package. 

As in Our previous surveys, more 
housewives sounded a warning against 
slippery glass containers for the bene- 
fit of manufacturers of all products 
which are usually or often used with 
wet hands: Ammonia, shampoo, 
bleaching preparations, bluing, etc. 
Most complained of products on this 
score in the 1934 study was A. & P.’s 
ammonia bottle. Since that time this | 
bottle has been changed to one of | 
rough pebbly surface which somewhat | 
overcomes the objection. 


Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 454) 


Object of the national campaign is 
(1) To induce consumers to “Read 
the advertisements carefully. They are 
as dependable as an old friend.” (2) 
To gain prestige and good will among 
publishers for N. W. Ayer & Son. The 
latter aim is entirely legitimate, for 
Ayers name does not appear in any | 
way; and the series is adroitly written 
to increase confidence in all adver- 
ising. 

The Chicago Tribune is likewise 
sponsoring a group of promotion ads 
for newspapers only. Of varying | 
sizes, all the ads in this group repeat | 
the slogan, “Newspaper Advertising is | 
Point of Shopping Advertising.” 
some 80 oat addition to the | 
Tribune, used the first batch which | 
was aimed at business executives in- | 
stead of the general public. The sec- | 
ond series, featuring testimonials from | 
presidents of big, successful corpora- | 
tions as to the efficacy of newspaper | 
ads, is appearing in 40 papers. The | 
Trib is running them at the rate of 
One a week on its financial pages. | 
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Miles seem Inches 
Hours ... Minutes 


AIR EXPRESS 


Super-swift, NATION-WIDE Air Ex- 
press makes short work of vast dis- 
tances. Shipments can be rushed 
2,500 miles overnight—coast-to-coast, 
border-to-border— with next morn- 
ing delivery. 


% Especially valuable for last 
minute shipments. 

% Day and night service. 

% Prompt pick-up and special de- 
livery of shipments at no extra 
charge, door-to-door. 

% Fast, co-ordinated service be- 

tween swift trains and planes. 


REMEMBER, AIR EXPRESS 
IS NATION-WIDE 


For service or information telephone any 


Railway Express office or write for booklet 
“How to Profit by Air Express” to Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


AIR EXPRESS 


Raritway Express AGENCY 


POSITION 
WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced execu- 


tive desires position where 


broad experience in sales and 


'general management is needed. 


Increased my last employers 
sales 300%, in eighteen months. 
Will start as an assistant in large 
concern. Can make money for 
small concern. Reasonable sala- 
ry. Al reference. Go anywhere. 
Address Box 465, Sales Manage- 
_ment, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


#, ys Awe soe 


THE STEVENS 


World's Largest Hotel 


CHICAGO 


Like European hotels of great re- 
pute, The Stevens is just outside 
the noisy central business district 
—yet but a few steps to wherever 
one wants to go in Chicago. 
Rooms with bath from $2.50. 


DINE SMART—THE CONTINENTAL ROOM 
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Zain’s Contests 


In 23 years the Zain Advertising System 
has held about 125 amateur ad writing 
campaigns. Until now each has been a local 
affair, participated in by a group of mer- 
chants in a single community, sponsored 
by one newspaper there. The number of 
ads written has been usually about 50% 
more than the circulation of the paper. 
(Each entrant writes about several, some- 
times all, of the participating companies; 
separate awards are given for each.) The 
Zain campaigns have been run in cities 
small and large. In every major city, in 
fact, except New York, Chicago and 
Cleveland. 

A campaign in Boston in 1922, SM was 
told, drew 3,000,000 ads. 

Last week George K. Zain and staff be- 
gan another there, on a somewhat different 
basis. Instead of covering one city only 
this contest covers four. It is sponsored by 
the Boston Herald-Traveler, Worcester Post, 
Lowell Sun and Lynn Item. Of the 40 par- 
ticipants, 25 are nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, 15 are stores. 


Leading Advertisers Cooperate 


Among the national advertisers are Fisk 
tires, Schick razors, Statler hotels, Singer 
sewing machines, Cities Service gasoline, 
Royal typewriters, John Hancock life insur- 
ance, Richelieu pearls, Lipton’s tea, Ipana 
toothpaste, 7-20-4 cigars, Corn Products’ 
Dyno sugar, Mueller's macaroni, Necco 
sweets, Paramount theaters. Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company is in the campaign 
on behalf of Electrolux refrigerators and 
Glenwood ranges. A. & P. grocery stores 
and Liggett drug stores are in too. 

The Herald-Traveler is offering $35,000, 
and the other newspapers $5,000 each in 
cash in prizes to the public for the best 
ads about the various products and services 
represented. Immediately prior to and dur- 
ing the eight-week period of the campaign 
they give the participants considerable 
“news,” advertising and merchandising 
support. 

As W. B. Atchison, who, with Mr. Zain, 
is contacting the national advertisers, ex- 
plained to SM, the campaign kills three 
birds at once. From the newspapers’ stand- 
point it boosts circulation and helps to turn 
spasmodic advertisers into regular adver- 
tisers. The advertisers benefit by having a 
great number ‘of peovle considering and 
writing the merits of their wares. The 
people must buy the products, because ‘evi 
dences of purchase” must be submitted 
with entries. They must use the products to 
know whereof they speak. And the public 
benefit by having a lot of fun, and in 
a number of instances by being substantially 
rewarded for it. 

Cost to each advertiser for the four 
cities is $2,180; for Boston alone ‘t is 
$1,500. This is paid to the newspaper in 
weekly instalments during the eight weeks 

Here is the wav the plan operates. 

The first week there is a teaser campaign 
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Zain Launches Biggest Contest 
in Boston Area . . . Agency 
Personnel and Account Changes 


on that short unusual name “Zain,” to 
arouse curiosity, followed by three full 
pages to explain the plan to the public. In 
these three pages it is emphasized that 
“anyone who can write a letter can write 
an ad”; that no professional advertising 
people may compete; that one does not 
have to be a subscriber, nor clip coupons. 

The campaign is divided into five periods. 
For the four cities 50 prizes will be given for 
best ads for each of the companies in each 
period. An automobile will be given for 
the best-of-all ads in each period, and the 
best-of-all for the entire campaign will win 
$1,000 in cash. For a person to win the 
$1,000, he or she must write an ad about 
each company at least once during the cam- 
paign. Thirty-five of the “period” prizes 
are given in Boston, five each in the other 
cities. Total number of prizes is about 
10,000. 

“All you need is a pencil, a piece of 
paper and an idea.” To get large response 
entries are encouraged in whatever form 
entrants wish to make them. No penalties 
and no restrictions. 

Formal announcement of the campaign 
appears in a double-spread. The newspapers 
also agree to break the opening as a news 
story on page 1, to run a story daily (not 
necessarily on page 1) on the development 
of the campaign, to publish the photograph 
of the weekly major prize winner and to 
run a couple of columns daily of “how 
stuff.” Winning ads will be run too. 

Mr. Zain believes that a lot of people 
become discouraged about the average na- 
tional contest because the winners are 
usually people in some remote city, whose 
very existence they are inclined to doubt. 

Once a week also each firm is the sub- 
ject of a news story. And each day, follow- 
ing the “running story’ of the campaign, 
the name of each participant will appear in 
his product classification. All told, during 
the campaign, five double trucks will be 
used to present names and trade marks. 


Vulti-Angled Publicity 


And this is just the start of it. The 
Herald-Traveler is an important newspaper. 
It has morning, evening and Sunday editions 

total circulation 300,000. It is not read, 
however, by all the 2,500,000 people in 
Boston's trading area. 

So .. . 300,000 folders explaining the 
campaign, with names of advertisers, will 
be distributed on milk routes, in gasoline 
stations, drug and grocery stores. Five thou- 
sand cards and streamers will be used on 
counters and in windows of dealers handling 
participating products. Sales persons are 
inducing customers to enter the contest. 
The clerk who persuaded the winner of an 
automobile also will win an automobile. 
If his contestant wins the “major grand 
p-ize’” of $1,000, the clerk wins $500 and 
the manager or proprietor of that  stote, 
$500. 

Three hundred thousand additional 
folders will be distributed in Wor-es’er, 


Lynn and Lowell, 5,000 more cards and 
streamers, and 50,000 movie star m« lallions 

The boards of education have been " 
to work on it. The high schoo! Studens 
of an English class who writes the hes 
ad will act as host, with his teacher, a , 
dinner to the rest of the class (up to 5 
members) at the Statler hotel. Teacher and 
student also will be sent to Washington for 
a week, all expenses paid. At the White 
House the student will receive a medal 

Clubs, churches or other organization, 
who guarantee that 60% of their member. 
ship will participate will be eligible fo, 
special prizes of $1,000, $500 and $259 
In this connection, the organizations hay 
been pretty thoroughly dined and feted }y 
the newspapers. (The Zain people do mos 
of the talking.) Society people and civic 
officials have been reached. The relative 
ad-writing ability of policemen vs. fire. 
men will be determined. 

As the ads come into the newspapers 
they are bundled for the respective adver. 
tisers. The advertisers hold out some of 
the best each week for presentation to , 
jury of prominent citizens at a luncheon 
given by the newspaper, where the “peri. 
od’s’”’ final winners are selected. 

One feature of the campaign is publica. 
tion of a special four-page issue of the 
Herald-Traveler (1,000,000 copies) con. 
taining blurbs about products and sample 
ads. 

Altogether, the campaign is quite the most 
pretentious in Mr. Zain’s 23 years. It 
is a test to determine whether the Zain 
principles can be worked out on a wider 
basis. Probably he will never run a na. 
tional ad-writing campaign. But if the 
four-city campaign proves productive. he 
may try one soon in the entire state of 
Connecticut. 


The Press of Sheboygan, W is., 
will soon start construction of 
this tower and building for 
its completely-owned _ station 
WHBL. Newspapers now con- 
trol approximately one-third of 
the nation’s stations. 


Special Issues 


Because the aircraft industry is | too 
busy” for a Spring show this year, 
McGraw-Hill’s Aviation magazine is fill- 
ing in with its forthcoming March issue, 
“a national show in print’’—a complete 
directory of the industry. Textile World 
another M-H magazine, is distributing its 


Annual Review and_ Forecast Number. 
This is additional to the 12. regular 
monthly issues of the paper. . . . The 


Annual Directory of Marine News came 
out last week with 560 pages, listing over 
1,000 steamship companies, 400 shipbuild 
ing and repair yards, 500 yacht builders, 
etc... . The June issue of Food Indus- 
tries will be devoted entirely to a broad 
treatment of “Controlled Atmosphere,” 


air conditioning. . . . The International! 


Chemical Engineering Number of Chemie 

and Metallurgical Engineering will appeat 
in May. . . and SALES MANAGEMEN 
brings out on the 10th of this month its 
annual estimates of county and city incomes 
in the Survey of Spending Power Numbe: 


SALES MANAGEMEN 
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KSTP’s Worthy Crusade 


KSTP, Twin Cities’ independent 


fae 
Poa s begun a new pioneering work 
for bette: radio reception in a drive aimed 
Jirectly faulty home receiving sets. 
This ement, which should be very 
pleasing makers of radio sets and to 
cadio ivertisers, consists of a series of 
progral which demonstrates the effects 
f cutting off certain frequencies. Listen- 
ers a ked to observe the effect on the 
quali transmission. The whole idea 
is to plant the seed of doubt in the mind 
of the listener—doubt that his set may 
not be giving him the perfect reception he 
should have. 


McCall Company Changes 


Milton P 
manager 


Ghee has been promoted w 
and L. L. Northrup to 


western 


Detroit manager of McCall's magazine. 
Mr. Ghee, an All-American quarterback 
during his undergraduate days at Dart- 
mouth, has been with the McCall organi- 
zation since 1925. Northrup has been with 
the company for ten years. He was for- 
nerly associated with the Crowell Publish- 


ng Company and before that was a part- 
ner in the firm of Wheeler & Northrup, 
publishers’ representatives. 

Nathan McFadgen has been appointed 


western advertising manager of Redbook 
magazine and George H. Nelson has 
oined the Chicago advertising staff of the 
same publication. The former was pre- 
viously with the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany Nelson, who will cover Michigan 


and northern Ohio for Redbook, has been 
associated with Rural Progress, The Amer- 
ican Weekly, and the Crowell Publishing 
Company. 


Account Changes 
The G. M. Basford Co. has been ap- 


pointed to handle advertising for ‘‘Flex- 
wood’ manufactured by the United States 
Plywood Co. and the Mengel Co. ‘ 
Pure Milk Dairy Products, Inc., has placed 
its advertising with the Chicago office of 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc. Chemical Con- 
trol, Inc., producers of “Moth-Surance,” to 
Mackay-Spaulding Co. ... Cuprinol, Inc., 
of Boston, to the Federated Sales Service, 
Inc. . . . Fidelity Machine Co. and 
Klumpp Glynn & Co. to Roland G. E. Ull- 
man Co. ... 

The Paper Service Co. of Cincinnati and 
The Queen City Bottling Co. to The 
Keelor & Stites Co. . . . Revlon Nail 
Enamel Corp. to Churchill-Hall, Inc. 
Buckeye Brewing Co., makers of Buckeye 
beer, sales of which have increased 75% 
during past Winter months over the same 
period last year, to United States Adver- 
tising Corp. Cadaco, Ltd., and Ver- 
mouth Industries of America, Inc., to Emil 
Brisacher and Staff. Inlaid-Optica! 
Corp. to George W. Danielson of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

General Foods to Benton & Bowles to 
introduce ‘Huskies,’ a new cereal ae 
Pet Products Co. to Federated Sales Serv- 
ice, Inc Sterling Engineering Co. to 
Scott-Telander, Inc. 

H. A. Bruno and Associates will handle 
publicity for the forthcoming Trans-Atlan- 
tic demonstration service of the airship 
LZ-129. . . . Pratt Industries, Inc., which 
has taken over business of the Pratt Chuck 
Co., to O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc. . . .Windo- 
Craft Display Service, Inc., have heen en- 
gaged to produce posters for National 
Window Display Week early in April, 
sponsored by the International Association 


of Display Men. 
APRIL 1, 1936 


Fortune’s Rate Increase 


On June 15 Fortune will begin to guar- 
antee an average net circulation of 130,- 
000 A.B.C.—an increase of 30% over the 
present guarantee. The full-page rate ef- 
fective that date will become $1,400 with 
a discount of 10% for 12 
sertions and 5% for six 
12 months. 


consecutive in- 


insertions within 


Media Notes 


Raleigh W. Dawson, formerly 
tising research specialist of the 
ment of Commerce, has 
of Advertising & Selling as managing edi- 
tor. He editor of Domestic Com- 
merce for four years, and before leaving 
the Department he completed a new Mar- 
ket Data Handbook which will be issued 
within the next two or three months. 

O. Fred Rost, marketing editor of Busz- 


adver- 
Depart- 
joined the staff 


was 


ness has been transferred to the 


W eek, 
Chicago office of McGraw-Hill, where he 
will continue in that capacity and in ad- 


dition will be western editor for M-H 
publications as a whole. He has been 
with the company since 1929. Previously 


he was president of the Newark Electrical 
Supply Company, is a well-known author 
and authority on marketing and manufac- 
turing. 

The Metropolitan Host, which for three 
years has been an amusement guide fot 
New Yorkers, has added to its staff E. E. 


Benjamin as advertising director and S. 
Jesse Robinson as art editor. 
The Los Angeles Examiner announces 


the following staff changes: Walter W. 
Willey, from the classified ad department 
to the display sales staff, and Joseph 
Theriault, formerly ad manager for Kahn's 
Department store in Oakland, to the dis- 
play promotion department. 

(Continued on page 474) 


FORGING 
SALES 


Sales links 


reader and 


between 
advertis- 
ing can be forged only 
as reader interest has 
been brought to white 
heat by live, progres- 
sive editorial content 
which is keyed to the 
times. Behind MILL & 
FACTORY’S mount- 
ing circulation and 
advertising volume is 
MILL & FACTORY 
editorial leadership. 
But you can still get 


in at the old rate. 


Advertising Ujjtces: 
NEW YORK 
205 E. 42nd St. 

o 
CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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A REALLY NEW PREMIUM 
One that Is Definitely 


VALUABLE 
One that Can Really Be 
PERSONALIZED 


One that Will Surely Create 


GOOD WILL 


We will be glad to send an engraved 
sample of the new Deluxe Model Schick 
Injector Razor for your inspection upon 
receipt of $2.00 (the full retail price of a 
single razor, without engraving) which will 
be credited to any subsequent order you 
may place for quantities. Please specify 
exact engraving wanted on such sample. 
Also some indication of the quantity you 
might be able to use. Write Magazine 
Repeating Razor Co., 941 Connecticut 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Your firm's name (or the recip- 
lent’s) engraved on each razor. 


Has 
Prosperity 
Returned —? 


... You’d think so 
to see the replies that 
come in to advertis- 
ing in the classified 
columns of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


Why: not try them 
and see for yourself? 


TPPHOTOSTATS| 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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Why Every Industry Needs 
Self-Governing Machinery 


(Continued from page 429) 


from all manner of unhealthy busi- 
ness germs. Every industry ought to 
have some form of organization to 
protect itself from the untold dam- 
ages which can be wrought by a law- 
less minority in an industry, the mi- 
nority which cuts prices, sells unethi- 
cally, pays low wages and generally 
makes itself a nuisance. 

If the leaders of such an industry 
do not set up some form of protec- 
tion the whole industry tends to de- 
scend to the level set by the minority. 
When this happens, profits grow 
progressively slimmer, wages decline, 
quality and craftsmanship are lost, and 
buyers end up by distrusting every- 
body in the industry. Investment 
money drains out of the industry and 
the best men in it seek other fields 
of effort. 

If the leaders of an industry will 
get together they can do much to 
counteract the devastating effect of 
malicious gossip. They can set up 
a plan for cooperatively meeting com- 
peting industries. For instance, coal 
versus oil, cans versus bottles. 
Through merchandising goods of 
high enough quality to pay a reason- 
able profit, they can maintain wages, 
avoid labor troubles, and, what is 
most important of all to the men of 
industry, they can insure their fu- 
ture earning power and investment 
in the industry. 


Business a Frankenstein? 


One thing has never been given the 
consideration it deserves: Because of 
improved facilities and scientific meth- 
ods selling has become like modern 
warfare, where improved arms of all 
kinds are more deadly than in for- 
mer days. In the past twenty years, 
the United States has placed selling 
on a scientific basis. Business in this 
country by developing selling ideas 
has created a Frankenstein monster 
that must be controlled or it will de- 
stroy its maker. The more powerful 
a machine is developed, the more 
necessary it is that the brakes and 
other controls be equally powerful. 
Selling has become so powerful that 
toda) in wise management we must 
have powerful control, or the whole 
selling structure falls down. 

Out of such business conditions in the 
United States came the NRA. Some- 
thing had to be done, and it seemed 
that was the answer. All of us know 


what happened to the NRA, but stijj 
the fact remains that many lines of 
business gained substantial advantages 
from it, and they wish these advan. 
tages continued. The conferences jp 
Washington while long drawn oy 
and tiresome, and apparently futile 
still gave our merchants a_ broader 
view. They brought them together and 
with the personal contact some of the 
animosities that had grown up were 
smoothed out. Friendships were 
made, and these friendships contin. 
ued and now bear fruit. 


Moves Toward Group Action 


You may say it is easy enough to 
complain about conditions, but wha 
can be done by the various industries 
to improve these conditions? 1 believe 
the best answer to this problem is a 
statement of certain moves that have 
been made by some groups which have 
led to great improvements in their 
industries. The old idea when a trade 
association was organized was to get 
everybody in the industry, good or 
bad, to join, in the belief that the bad 
actors when they came under associa- 
tion control would reform. 

But experience has not borne this 
out. The unethical minorities boring 
from within an association were mort 
troublesome than they had been be- 
fore. Since the NRA the most reli- 
able and dependable elements in 4 
number of industries have gotten to- 
gether. They have given up the hope 
of reforming the gyps and chiselers, 
and have decided to go along without 
them. Without any suggestion of 
price fixing, the merchants in these 
limited associations have quietly and 
without publicity improved 
conditions in their industries. 

No conventions are heralded and 
no resolutions are published. This 
has led to a new form of business 
management—-not management of an 
individual company but management 
of a group of companies in the same 
industry. This new management 1s 
entirely outside of the field of the 
old-time secretary of an association. 
Primarily, what is first needed is 
agreement among the group that 4 
man-sized job exists. Then, to fx 
the responsibility with a man of cal- 
ibre, background, experience, poise, 
understanding and firmness, who can 
plan and execute with clear deliberate- 
ness, a man able to build confidence 


quality 
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s his ground ? 


and get the character of results sought. 

In this association management, it 
is the human equation being dealt 
with, plus the ability to so under- 
sand, manipulate and deal with the 
human element as to mould the 
group and get them somewhere. All 
things are contingent upon men, the 
outstanding ability of one man over 
ynother. When you think of auto- 
mobile profits, you do not think of 
dutches, gears, wheels, start and fin- 
jsh—you think of Ford, Chrysler, 
Sloan and a few others. When you 
think of lawyers, you do not think 
of briefs, judges, juries, etc., you 
think of Hughes, Seabury, Davis and 
others. 

This is a new kind of industry 
management. It is not necessary that 
your man must have grown up in 
your industry. Knowing everyone by 
first names is sometimes a liability. 
What you want is not a man to know 
so much about your business as about 
the things you don’t know regarding 
group management. Measure the man 
of men in terms of integrity, clean- 
cut ability, understanding, firmness, 
absence of superficiality. Put him on 
the spot as to actual accomplishments. 
Will he wear well? Can he stand 
Will he be asking you 
instead of telling you what to do? 


What Should the Leader Be? 


As a matter of fact, the job of 
dealing collectively with an industry 
is today as much of a business as is 
the individual business of the mem- 
ber of that industry. 

To quote a letter from a man 
who has been preeminently successful 
in this system of limited group man- 
agement: 

“We are not ‘long’ on conferences, 
Our traveling bags are always packed 
ready for action, our traveling and 
long-distance telephone expenses are 
high. But we dig, get the facts, get 
the answer, lick the trouble, mould 
the group, so that the members of 
this group may have a surer founda- 
tion for sounder profits, and may look 
forward in the future to a stable busi- 
ness and a continuation of sound 
profits.” 

Groups in recent years in all the 
confusion that has _ existed have 
turned time after time to the lawyers 
for help. Lawyers of course are 
necessary to help us interpret the 
law, especially the many new laws 
with which we are constantly faced. 
But in many cases lawyers have gone 
beyond that. They have attempted to 
tell their clients how to do business, 
and frequently an excellent lawyer is 
4 poor business man. 

Then there is the industrial engi- 
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neering firm which lays great stress 
on its engineering knowledge. Some 
important executive in this firm will 
do a smart selling job, in selling 
their services. He will point out the 
need of an engineering man in indus- 
trial problems. Engineering men of 
course are necessary—in their place. 
But like the lawyer, the engineering 
man is not the person to take part 
in the intricate human adjustments 
that are necessary to make the ma- 
chinery of an industry run smoothly. 

There are the accounting firms, with 
executives who know how to make 
smart sales presentations. They also 
are necessary, but the trouble with 


a cost accountant, as with lawyers and 
engineers, is that the first thing you 
know he is telling you how to run 
your business. 

I knew a concern that by reason of 
location and product, and in fact, 
lack of competition in its line, had 
every opportunity to expand and 
make a great success of its business. 
However, the man in control had 
been educated in a bank. He was a 
first class credit man, but that was all 
he was interested in. He understood 
accounting, but he took no interest 
whatever in either buying or selling, 
in fact in merchandising in any 
form. The business just about held 


tion. 


ditions. . 


out. Every 


decks. 
ment, 


Sail, sail, 
the gang's 
all here! 


The salesman from North Carolina compares 
notes with the western territory man... 
“boss” meets them both, and really gets to know 
them—on a Furness-Bermuda floating conven- 


For a convention cruise on the Monarch or the 
Queen brings the men together under ideal con- 
. combines healthy cruise activity with 
business programs . 
phere of good-will that’s hard to beat. 


A Furness-Bermuda itinerary can be adapted to 
fit almost any plans. And what’s more, there 
are no additional charges for banquets, enter- 
tainments, or the use of convention halls and 
committee rooms aboard ship. 


Investigate now! 
ment show you straight sailing ahead to record- 
breaking sales and record-making conventions. 


The ‘‘Monareh of Bermuda” and the ‘“‘Queen of Bermuda’”’ 
are transatlantic-size vessels, ‘‘pleasure-planned” through- 
stateroom with 
$250,000 dance decks. 
Ship-to-shore telephones. 
Shipboard facilities for conventions large or small, 
at no additional charge. 
ings seat up to 700. 


For further information write now to the Convention De- 
partment, Furness Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St., New 
York, or 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


the 


. and creates an atmos- 


Let our Convention Depart- 


¢ F 


shower. 
Large sports 
Unsurpassed entertain- 


private bath or 
Tiled swimming pools. 


Special halls for business meet- 
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FRIENDLY 


SERVICE 


Sales representatives ap- 


preciate the 


time- “saving 


location .. . the prestige 
... the service .. . of the 


Bismarck. 


Come to the Bismarck 
for luxurious comfort 
.-- good food . .. and 
that elusive some- 


thing called “friendly 


service’’ 


that makes 


you feel rightathome. 
Every modern hotel 
convenience is here 
at your beck and call. 


Rooms with bath, $3.50 up. 
Rooms without bath, $2.50. 


Write for booklet with 
map of Chicago. 


“bYAARCK 


Where a traditional 
hospitality blends so 
gracefully with mod- 
ern comforts and 
convenience. 

Rates begin at $3.50 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
One of the few Famous 
Hotels in America 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mgr. 


Booking Offices in 
New York: 11 W. 480d St., Longacre 5-4500 
Pittsburgh: Standard Life Bldg., Court 1488 


BELLEVUE ST serous 


\ 
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| 


its own for a number of years. Then 


a chain of circumstances occurred 
which brought buying and selling tal- 
ent into the business, also a broad 


| conception of the relation of this busi- 
| ness to the industry as a whole. There 


was an immediate change. The vol- 
ume rose, profits increased, and today 


it is one of the leading concerns in 


| 


the country. 

There is another case that comes to 
my mind. A good oid company was 
in the hands of a third generation. 
This business in a conservative way 
was a good one. However, the head 
of the business had been placed in 
one of the departments when he came 
from school. It was a profitable de- 
partment. He finally became a vice- 
president and manager of this depart- 
ment. Later he was elected president 
of the company. 

However, in all the remaining 
years of his life, he was in reality 
only the manager of this one depart- 
ment. He did not grasp the business 
as a whole. He had no relations with 
and did not care to have any with 
other concerns in the same industry. 
Then circumstances led to a change. 
A man with a broad grasp of affairs 
took charge. He was interested in 
évery department, and ran every part. 
Today this company is one of the 
outstanding concerns in its line in the 
United States, in fact in the world. 

Therefore allow me to stress the 
danger of the president of a business 
being merely an expert accountant. an 
expert engineer, or an expert sales- 
man. First class business management 
in the future will take all-round 
ability. In selecting the kind of abil- 
ity necessary, one of the first things 
to consider is whether the head of 
the business can work with his com- 
petitors and the industry in which he 
is engaged, as a whole. In other 


words, the greatest lesson that the de- 
pression has taught is that after all 


no single business is independent of 
its industry, and for the individual 
business to be a healthy permanent 
investment, the industry itself must be 
in a healthy condition. 


Model Agreement for an 


Industry’s Self-Government 
(Continued from page 429) 


should create one, 
are not self-enforcing, nor 
under present conditions, can the 
Industry look to Governmental au- 
for the administration of the Agreements. 


trade association, it 
Agreements 
very —e 
A. e. 
ll 


because 
from their 


For the A. B. C. Trade Association to under- 


take this task of administration of the Agree- 
ment naturally involves the incurring of ex- 
pense for which the members of the A. B. C. 
Industry must assess themselves Provision for 
the setting up of a budget of anticipated rev- 
enue - expense should be included and equit- 
able ways and means devised for obtaining the 
mew hy ‘oon the signatories to the Agreement. 


This Article should make provision amon, 
others for the following: _s 

1. The payment, by all of the sicnatoric 
of their proportionate share of the expense J 
administering the Agreement. 

2. Provision that none of the signatories ,, 
officers, agents or employees of the Association 
become partners by virtue of the Agreement a, 
that no officer or agent of the Associati actin 


in good faith be liable for anything other tha, 
wilful misfeasance or nonfeasance. 


3. Provision for the filing and handling ¢ 
complaints of violation by the Associatior 


‘, Bly 


ing the Association power to investigare cop 
plaints in the first instance and to adjust them 
wherever possible. This can be done througt 


the creation of appropriate committees. 


4. Other 
visable in 


administrative details 


deemed 
any particular industry. 


To avoid unfairness resulting from the actiy; 


ties of such members of the industry as do no 
enter into the Voluntary Agreement, consider 
tion might be given to temporary suspension of 


certain provisions to meet such conditior 


ARTICLE V 
ADJUDICATION 


suggested that the administrative agencg 

function of receiving and investigating 
complaints and of facilitating adjustments 
through conciliation or mediation. This has 
long been a function of trade associations and 
aeeny is already provided in many of the 
by-laws. 


Ic is 
have the 


While it is true 
it is contemplated that, to a 
and in the majority of cases, 
under the operation of the ° 
A. B. C. Industry will be 
Trade Association 


that under ‘Administration 
very great extent 
questions arising 
“Agreement’’ of the 
dealt with by the 
through its Officers or Ex 


ecutive Committee or appropriate other Com 
mittees, nevertheless, it is almost certain that 
from time to time questions and issues will 


arise which cannot be disposed of through these 
normal channels. 


It is also certain that many disputes will be 
of such a character that members of the Trade 
Association cannot justifiably act in the capacity 
of judges of fellow members of the Industry, or 
that the members of the Industry who are in 
volved in the dispute will not consent that they 
so act. 

Provision for violation of any of the standards 
created by the Agreement can take two torms 


(a) A _ provision that each 


Signatory agrees 
to pay to the treasurer of the ; ; 
Association, certain specific amounts, in trust 
for liquidated damages, and not as_ penalties 
upon determination by arbitrators of violation 
of any of the established standards. 

(b) The other method for handling damages 
for violation of the provisions of the Agreement 
would be to submit the entire question of dam 
ages to arbitrators, and authorize the arbitrators 
to award such sums as they find to be fair, 
with a limitation that they should not award 


a sum greater than 
any particular violation. 


damages in 
dollars for 


To amplify or serve as an alternative to 

age provision, a provision may be incorporated 
whereby each party stipulates and consents that 
an injunction may be tssued against him, in the 
event of any future violation of the agreement 
where the arbitrators snecifically find that his 
violation was wilful or intentional. 


If it is desired that publicity be given t 
violations or awards of arbitrators. or to those 
observing the agreement, or if labels are ¢t 
be used as measures of enforcement, these pr 
visions should be clearly set forth in the agree 


ment. 


determining facts of the 
agreement, where penalties such 
are to be determined, or whet 
ever a party desires to anneal from the fine 
ings of the administrative agency, should 
our judgment, be an independent tribunal, 
subject to the administrative agency. 


The agency for 
breach ot the 
as the foregoing 


It is suggested that as the American Arbi 
tration Association has facilities in 1,600 cities 
and standard rules under which all arbitrations. 


held, are conducted 
that it be the 
and that each 


wherever 
procedure, 
bitration 


under the same 
agency used for af 


agreement contain 

provision along the lines of the following: 
“Any controversy or claim arising under, : 
of or relating to this contract or the breac 
thereof, between the ............. — 
ciation and any of the parties hereto, shall be 
settled by arbitration in accordance with the 
Rules, then obtaining, of the American Arbi- 
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lation 


Sales Management’s Sectional Index of General Business 


(By Geographical Census Divisions. Monthly average 1923-25=100) 


BY RAY B. PRESCOTT 


(The state of business expressed in terms of percentage approach toward the ‘“‘normal” aver- 


age of the years 1923-1925. The horizontal bar represents normal. 


The designation of dis- 


tricts follows the standard breakdown used by the Bureau of Census, The index numbers used, 
as determined by Ray B. Prescott, are a weighted composite of bank debits and retail sales.) 


UNITED STATES: Sales in every section of the country, except the West South Central and Mountain, showed declines in February from Jan- 


uary. These declines varied from 2.0% for the country as a whole to 6.5% 


for the Pacific Coast. 


To a large degree, this downward trend in sales 


may be attributed to the severe Winter weather which prevailed very generally throughout the country from the latter part of January, through all 
of February and a large part of March. The unprecedented floods in the North Eastern sections of the country, causing property damage running 
into several hundred million dollars, should bring about a further stimulation in several industries, including building and machine tools. 


United States New England 


Mid. Atlantic 


East No. Central West No. Central 
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FEB. JAN. FEB. 
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FEB. JAN. FEB. FEB. JAN. FEB. 
1936 "33 1936 "35 
February showed a February showed a 
2.8% decline from 4.8% decline from 
January, but was January, but was 
6.2% above February, 25.7% above Feb- 

1935. ruary, 1935. 


February showed a 
6.99 gain over Jan- 
uary and was 10.7% 
above February, 1935. 


February showed a 
1.8% gain over Jan- 
uary and was 19.3% 
above February, 1935. 


February shewed a 
6.5% decline . from 
January, but was 
13.5% above Feb- 
ruary, 1935. 


ion Association, and judgment upon the determining these percentages. When  deter- 
award rendered may be entered in the highest mined, Agreement should become effective causes of action 
court of the forum, having jurisdiction; pro- upon written notification by the Association to the other parties 
ied, however, that the Executive Committee each of the signatories stating that such execu- of the Agreement, 
t the Association may have a period of fifteen tion and delivery have taken place. that such claims 
days after the filing of the complaint, or De- settled by arbitration. 
ind for Arbitration, within which to endeavor The duration of the Agreement should be 
to mediate and adjust the controversy or claim. made fot year or some other period from 
The arbitrators shall not, however, award as the date it is declared effective ; may tory pay the premium 
images any sums greater than those provided be continued from year to year thereafter, sub- ; 
this agreement for violation of any specific ject to cancellation as of the end of any such cure the faithful 
provision of paragraphs . . . hereof. The ar- year by Signatory (as to such Signatory) 
bitrators may, ‘in their discretion, reduce lia- on giving the Association sixty (60) days’ no- result. 
bility for payment of damages where they find tice of such cancellation, in writing, before the 
that such violation was an innocent or unin- end of year and subject further can- 
tentional one, or where it had resulted in no cellation the Association at any by 
naterial injury, or where there are other extenu- giving each of the Signatories identical written 
iting circumstances.’’ notice of such cancellation. 
ARTICLE VI Provision should be made that the Samamnens 
“RENICE___cTICPENTC | may be executed in counterpart originals, a 
ADHERENCE—Sl SPENSION of which, when taken reset ay constitute the 
AMENDMENT complete instrument. This will eliminate the 
The Agreement should be made operative only difficulty having all parties sign the same 
after the consent of a given percentage of (a) document. 
number of units in the industry, or (b) produc- ; 
tion capacity or sales volume, has been obtained. Provision should be made that nothing con- ted in full 
Provision should be made as to the method of tzined in the Agreement be construed or ap- quo €d in full. 
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plied to deprive any signatory of any rights or 


favor against any of 
out of the provisions 


it should be suggested 
controversies should be 


The Agreement may provide that each signa- 
i upon and furnish to the 
treasurer a surety bond in a stated sum to se- 
ful performance of the Agreement 
or make a cash deposit to accomplish the same 


More detailed reports of industry 
agreements which are in force in two 
specific fields—the ribbon industry, 
and the coat and suit industry—were 
reported in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
July 15, 1935 and September 15, 
1935. Texts of agreements were 
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YOU CAN 


to almost any part of downtown St. Louis from 


“fcennaxe 


Guests of Hotel Lennox seem to get a “mis- 
sionary urge” once they sojourn here. They go 
about converting all their friends to this, their 
favorite hotel. When they get lyrical about the 
many conveniences here, we hope they don’t 
forget to mention the convenience of a location 
in the heart of downtown St. Louis. 


| MINUTE FROM... 


Theatre District: 


Department Stores: 
Ambassador 
Orpheum 

Loew's State 


Famous-Barr Co. 

Stix-Baer-Fuller 

Scruggs- Vandervoort 
and Barney 


Shopping District Office Buildings 


TO 5 MINUTES FROM. 


Wholesale District: 
Butler Bros. 


c 
Union Station 
Mart Building 


Rice-Stix Municipal Buildings 
Ely-Walker Mississippi Bridges 
Principal shoe, clothing, Merchants’ Exchange 
ready-to-wear, millinery, Fruit and Produce 


factories and offices Distributors 


RATES... 
$2.50 to $6.00 Single - $4.00 to $7.00 Double 


Over 50% of the Rooms Rent for $3.50 or Less 


Ninth and 


HOTEL 
Ctennoe Washington 


Within 1 Block of Hotel Mayfair— under same management 


SAINT LULIS. MU. 


Media and Agencies 
(Continued from page 469) 


Agency Gossip 


Donald S. Shaw has resigned as east- 
ern sales manager of NBC to become as- 
sistant to the president, in charge of radio 
activities, of McCann-Erickson, Inc. . . . 
Jon Gnagy has been advanced to the po- 
sition of art director of McKee & Albright 
ae iis W. H. Grant has joined Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., as vice-president in 
charge of its Philadelphia office. J. P. 
Dowdle has joined the staff of Outdoor’s 
New York office. . . . Rodman Wana- 
maker II of Philadelphia is associated with 
the New York staff of Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell. 

Several changes have been made in the 
firm of Clark-Hooper, Inc., advertising re- 
search organization: Offices have been 
moved to larger headquarters at 410 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Eric A. Tomsett 
has become western manager; and Stephen 
H. Hartshorn, formerly in charge of the 
Chicago office, has returned to New York 
to resume charge of the Radio Reports 
Division. 

The hatchet was buried, existing law- 
suits terminated and business resumed 
when, by mutual agreement, College Pub- 
lishers’ Representatives, Inc., turned over 
its business and good will to National Ad- 
vertising Service, Inc., college newspapers 
representatives, with Robert R. Robertson 
as president. 


Insull on Air 


Samuel Insull’s new Affiliated Broad- 
cast Co., marking the ‘“‘comeback’’ of the 
erstwhile utilities czar, will make its debut 
on the air on April 15. Fifteen smaller 
radio stations in the Middlewest have been 
brought together to form the chain. Head- 
quarters will be in Chicago. 


H-T’s Bleed Page 


The New York Herald-Tribune on 
March 20 ran a bleed page ad of Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn department _ store. 
This is the first newspaper bleed page to 
appear in the East, though several western 
dailies have used bleeds since the idea was 
discussed at the American Newspaper As- 
sociation Mechanical Convention in 1934. 

As yet it is impossible to bleed a news- 
paper page on all four sides—as can be 
done with magazines—but the H-T page 
bleeds at one side and comes close to the 
margins at top and bottom. Liberty Mag- 
azine pioneered the magazine bleed page 
in colors in 1931, and in black and white 
in 1932. 


Showmanship by Lohr 


When Lennox R. Lohr was general man- 
ager of the Chicago World’s Fair he got 
a great deal of publicity for the fair by 
singling out for elaborate presentations the 
lucky people who purchased tickets num- 
bered in even millions. Now as president 
of the National Broadcasting Company he 
is employing the same technique. On or 
about the time this appears in print a 
lucky holder of a NBC Tour Ticket will 
receive microphone identification tag No. 
61,528—marking him as the millionth tour 
guest. He—or she—will get an RCA ra- 
dio, meet the stars of the big broadcasts, 
watch the stage show of the Radio City 
Music Hall from backstage—-and will be 
guest of honor at a dinner in the Rainbow 
Grill atop the RCA Building. 


Basford’s 20th 


During the fortnight the G. M. Basford 
Company celebrated the 20th anniversary 
of its founding as an industrial advertis. 
ing service. The claim is made that jt 
serves clients in a greater number of jp. 
dividual industrial markets than any other 
advertising organization. 


it 


The Light of Reason Shines 
on Industrial Marketing 


Marketing Industrial Equipment, by 
Bernard Lester. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., $3.50. 

Although we can design and manv- 
facture productive machinery and turn 
out goods in quantity at low cost, “we 
have not learned how to distribute this 
machinery in an economical manner,” 
Mr. Lester explains in his preface. 

“This book presents an outline for 
a study of the distribution of durable 
or capital goods, of an engineering 
nature, from the manufacturer to the 
ultimate user,’ he continues. “It is in- 
tended to assist those who are actually 
engaged in the various phases of the 
distribution of machinery, equipment, 
and engineering supplies, as well as 
students in technical schools.” 

The author is assistant sales mana- 
ger of the industrial department of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co. He is also a member of the 
American Marketing Society, American 
Management Association, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and 
lecturer at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. With such qualifications, his 
work naturally carries authority. 

Our future success in the industries 
devoted to machinery manufacture de- 
pends upon the development of new 
marketing methods based upon new 
ideas. The book gives the reader the 
logical sequence of thought and action 
in an analysis of the product to be 
sold, the market to be met, and the 
methods and organization required in 
distribution. 

Among the 12 chapters are: The 
character and extent of the industrial 
market; production machinery and 
equipment required by industry ; analy- 
sis of product, market, competitors, 
and distribution; sales expense; the 
sales organization; operation of the 
headquarters sales organization; oper- 
ation of the field sales organization; 
customer analysis, specifications and 
proposals; sales promotion; industry 
cooperative effort, future markets, and 
marketing tendencies. 

Customer analysis and all the varied 
branches of sales promotion are care- 
fully covered from fresh angles. 

Altogether the book considers from 
a practical and not a merely theoretical 
angle an important and hitherto neg- 
lected field in sales engineering. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct trom the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is SALES MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Harpers Offers Key to the 
Upper-Income Market 


Harpers Magazine has conducted a sur- 
vey among 1,348 of its 100,000  sub- 
scribers, to provide advertisers with a fac- 
tual answer to the question, ‘““Who reads 
Harpers?’ Retail Credit Company repre- 
sentatives conducted the survey in 112 
cities and towns (a list of which is given 
in the report), and brought back detailed 
information on occupations, income and ex- 
penditures. The average income of this 
group of subscribers was over $13,000, and 
what that means in terms of home owner- 
ship, automobiles, radios, club memberships 
is detailed, by geographical breakdowns. 
Probably the same skeptical mind which 
questions whether well-to-do and import- 
ant citizens read and like Harpers is the 
same one that debates hotly with us over 
whether sales executives actually read and 


like SALES MANAGEMENT. To blast the 
first mental reservation, we recommend 
"Who Reads Ii?’, copies of which are 


available on request to Waldo W. Sellew, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York City. For the other we offer “Who 
Are the Must Men for Advertising?’’, 
available through SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Effective Use of Premiums to 
Build Sales Shown in New Book 


“A middlewestern soap company, having 
added to its laundry and toilet soap line 
three new items—soap flakes, cleansing 
compound, and new toilet soap—bucked 
stiff competition by offering as a premium 
and at a bargain price an ample-sized waste 
basket of heavy lithographed tin, filled with 
an assortment of all the company’s prod- 

More than 500,000 of these waste 
baskets were used during the progress of 
the campaign—and in thousands of homes 
the new products ‘caught on’ and became 
established in the line . This is a very 


ucts. 


brief illustration selected at random from 
iong hundreds of detailed case studies of 
successful and practical use of premi- 
ms, in a new book which should be ex- 
emely valuable to all premium users. 
Publishe i by Pre M21 1¢ 971 Py iclice the 112- 
page book covers the field of premium use 


from A to Izzard, including such general 
subjects as (1) direct premiums vs. the 
upon system; (2) combination sales and 
purchase privilege offers; (3) container 
premiums and design; (4) sales and prize 
mtests: (5) radio appeal; (6) advertis- 
ng specialties; (7) personal appeal; (8) 
housewife appeal; (9) kitchen appeal; 


(10) dining room appeal; (11) child ap- 
peal; (12) Summer appeal. Each chapter 
is illustrated by actual examples of cam- 
Paigns, including the type of supporting 
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newspaper, magazine or radio appeal to 
the general public, and naming names of 
prominent users of premiums. 

With amplifying comments throughout 
by Frank H. Waggoner, editor of Premi- 
um Practice, the complete book delves 
thoroughly into the use of this form of 
advertising, which is still not as widely 
understood and used as its success war- 
rants. Copies of “Appeals and how to use 
them in Correct Premium Practice’ are 
available at $2 each, or free with annual 
$3 subscription to Premium Practice, on 
request to Sam J. Turnes, Premium Prac- 
tice, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Springfield Liquor Sales 

An “Alcoholic Beverage Survey’ giving 
the ranking of brands in (1) premise 
sales (taverns, cafes, bars, hotels), and 
(2) package store sales in the Spring- 
field (Mass.) area has just been published 
by the Merchandising Dept. of the 
Springheld Newspapers. Survey is accu- 
rate as of January, 1936. Shows con- 
sumer demand putting advertised brands 
far in lead. Includes comment on canned 


beer. Considerable variation in standings 
of brands in two types of outlets. Copies 
available through H. T. Riley, Spring- 


field Newspapers, 16 Fort St., Springfield, 
Mass. 


Washington Grocery Routes 


An excellent route book of the grocery 
trade in Washington, D. C., has just been 
issued for national advertisers by the 
Washington Post. Lists the 2,075 retail 
grocery stores, the names of buyers of all 
corporate chains, wholesalers’ cooperative 
chains and other cooperative buying organ- 
izations in the market. The 1,539 inde- 
pendently owned grocery stores are ar- 
ranged by routes, with maps and directions 
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EVELOPING NEW MEN AS EXECUTIVES: The 
journal Business Week has been devoting a series 
of articles to a survey based upon the methods 
which are being used by leading industrial con- 

cerns for the purpose of securing and training young men 
to occupy future executive positions. It shows that the 
policy varies some in the different industries. Certain 
industries believe the new employe is best trained on the 
job from the beginning. Certain other industries hold 
that the best method is to give the new man general train 
ing first without specific pointing, and then let his actual 
work show where he later should be placed. 

We are conscious of the difficulty which many com 
panies are experiencing in finding new men to join up 
with the sales organization, and especially new young men 
coming out of the high schools and colleges. The ap- 
proach to the problem of securing new men, it seems, 
should begin quite some time before any actual period of 
training by private business commences. 

Apparently, too little is being done at an early stage 
to inspire them with the opportunities that await even 
the youngest of men who can demonstrate real sales ability. 

Several of the sales managers’ clubs are now making 
practical studies of this whole situation. The National 
Federation of Sales Executives is also taking an active 
interest in this matter. Considering the fact that sales 
success is in the last analysis responsible for the mainte- 
nance of all manner of success in the engineering, physical 
distribution and production sides of business, it certainly 
should be made apparent to young men that the opportuni 
ties for the application of ability on the sales side of busi- 
ness are really much greater and more numerous than in 
any of these other directions. Very possibly it is high 
time that the student groups of America be inspired with 
the opportunities which lie ahead for successful salesmen 
and sales executives even if the early going is difficult. 

If practically all of the oncoming graduates are going 
to be educated to want to go into production, finance or 
the professions, we can only look forward to more re- 
strictions affecting quantity of production, working hours, 
labor efficiency, etc. On the other hand, if we can edu- 
cate and inspire a large part of the young men to go into 
the sales side of business, we can then look forward to 
increased employment, increased consumption, a higher 
standard of living for the mass of our people and the 
making of more profit by a greater number of companies. 
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The sales side, therefore, offers a superlatively fine Oppor- 
tunity for service to society, as well as for the personal 
advancement of ambitious young men. This fact should 
be better and more widely sold to the student world. 


. . 7 
HRYSLER GOES AFTER SALESMEN: Metropoli- 
tan newspapers within the week featured a display 
advertisement for ‘Help Wanted” by the Plymouth 
Division of the Chrysler Corporation. Under the 
heading “Offers an Opportunity,” the copy reads: 
This advertisement is addressed not only to men with sell- 


ing experience but men now employed who have never had 
a proper chance to find out if they could sell. 


Applicants chosen by us will be given a new type of train- 
ing in automobile salesmanship . a complete course 
produced by the industry's foremost merchandising men. 


Sessions of this school will be held in the evenings for the 
convenience of applicants who now have employment. 


Upon completion of the training course, those men who in 
our opinion measure up to requirements will be placed in 
the employ of local Plymouth dealers. 


If you are in a rut and would like to get out . . . If you 

are chained to a desk . . . If you feel that you are on a 

treadmill getting nowhere . . . If you think you would like 

to grow with Plymouth . . . Apply in person. 

That makes pretty interesting reading in more ways than 
one. The fact that it was run outside of the classified 
section also automatically directs it beyond the sphere of 
job-hunters who are unemployed. It might be an excel- 
lent thing if other companies periodically ran such copy. 

The retail sales estimate which the U. S. Department 
of Commerce has made for the calendar year 1935 stands 
at the rather impressive total of $32,606,000,000. This 
is an increase of 14% over the estimate for 1934. In 
dollars this means an increase of $456,484,000. If the 
salesman and sales executive expense against these in 
creased sales are computed at an average of 10% this 
means that $45,648,400 constituted the additional 1935 
opportunity for men with sales ability on retail sales alone 
Most probably 1936 offers an even greater bulge for ad- 
ditional sales compensation, and the years which follow 
ought to offer much, much more. We, therefore, raise 
the question as to whether it does not behoove more busi- 
ness men and business women to think long and hard about 
the sales side of business and the better opportunities for 
progressive success which it offers to those with ability. 
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Pittsburgh to Get 
Biggest Share of Re- 
building Fund 


Boom Starts Even Before 
Floods Recede 


The great flood which a fortnight 
ago assailed half the downtown in- 
dustries, stores and service establish- 
ments in the Pittsburgh district left 
in its wake one of the sharpest busi- 
ness booms on record. Employment. 
figures struck their highest mark 
since 1929 as orders for reconstruc- 
tion materials showered western 
Pennsylvania plants. : 

At least $50,000,000 will be spent 
within the next few weeks on rehabil- 
itation work in the Pittsburgh area. 
Dun & Bradstreet men who are com- 
pleting a survey of the area report 
tentatively that 3,500 commercial es- 
tablishments suffered flood damage to 
an extent ranging from a few. hun- 
dred dollars to $2,000,000 suffered 
by a large department store. San 
Francisco had a reconstruction boom 
after its fire; Galveston was booming 
a year after its great tidal wave; the 
Pittsburgh boom started immediately. 

Pittsburgh payrolls suffered only a 


slight interruption during the flood.: 


The payroll item appears likely to be 
greatly increased for the next several 
months as an army of laborers, car- 
penters, electricians and plumbers 
gets to work to repair the damage. 
About half of the $50,000,000 flood 
damage to be immediately repaired 
(Continued on page 3a) 
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Flood Areas’ Sales Volume 
|} Boosted by $500,000,000 


Reconstruction Dollars Assure Better 
Sales as Score of States Call for Raw 


Materials and Finished Goods 


Shortage of Man-Power and Supplies in Many Cities; 
Western Penn. Hardest Hit, but Now Enjoying 
One of Sharpest Booms in History 


The recent flood will stimulate the 
expenditure of almost one billion dol- 
lars. This sum will be expended for 
relief, for repairing the- ravages of 
the flood, and for preventing future 
floods. Approximately $500,000,000 
is likely to be spent during the next 
12 months. How, where and when 
the remainder will be used is depend- 
ent largely on the working out of 
plans for permanent flood control. 

SALES MANAGEMENT presents in 
this special insert up-to-the-minute 
news gathered by its own staff and 
from telephoned and wired analyses 
made expressly for this magazine by 
Federal authorities, governors, Cham- 
bers of Commerce officials and editors 
of leading local newspapers. 

The appraisal has not yet been fin- 
ished, and damages to machinery and 
to raw materials and finished stocks 
in the factories, stores and wholesale 
houses of Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
England and elsewhere have not been 
completely estimated. Delicate instru- 
ments, heavy stamping machines, ma- 
chine tools, textile looms and a vari- 


Johnstown is typical of scores of cities where many million dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise stocks and store, office and theatre fixtures must be replaced at once. 
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ety of other types of productive 
equipment must be thoroughly cleaned 
of every trace of the mud and silt 
which flood waters spread in layers 
of a few inches to more than a foot 
through factory workrooms. 

Machine tool builders and manufac- 
turers of other factory equipment be- 
lieve that a large number of produc- 
ers will buy new equipment rather 
than spend the money necessary to 
put older machines back into opera- 
tion. They anticipate a rush of or- 
ders for replacements. 

Stocks of raw wool, leather, piece 
goods, newspaper pulp and other 
materials in many of the flooded 
plants are a total loss and others are 
so badly damaged that at least 50% 
will have to’ be replaced. The buying 
which these replacements demand, in 
the opinion of purchasing executives, 
will have a marked effect upon prices, 
because the orders will be for imme- 
diate delivery and a premium will be 
placed on raw materials available for 
prompt shipment. 

The call for materials will stimu- 
late every industry in every section of 
the country. The number of direct 
beneficiaries of the boom will be 
huge: The indirect beneficiaries will 
include a large share of the popula- 
tion. Not only tools of production, 
but tools of distribution have been 
ruined. Store fronts have caved in— 
and the glass companies will be busy 
making replacements and _ local 
glaziers will be working overtime for 
many weeks. Thousands of cash reg- 
isters and display cases will have to 
be replaced. 

The sales figure is only a rough ap- 
proximation of the total. Estimates 
by government officials and news- 
paper executives in the flood areas 
indicate a direct loss of more than 
$400,000,000. Millions of relief dol- 
lars will be poured into circulation 
by the Red Cross and city, state and 
federal authorities. Congress is tak- 
ing prompt action .on a 300-million- 
dollar appropriation, of which $100,- 
000,000 would be for immediate con- 
struction for flood prevention. 

Whatever the exact total may turn 

(Continued on page 4a) 
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Purchases of New England States 
Likely to Exceed $150,000,000 


All States Will be Large Buyers, with 
Massachusetts and Connecticut 
Leading 


Legislators of the New England 
states have joined in a program to 
prevent recurrence of flood disasters 
next Spring. Governor James M. 
Curley of Massachusetts has esti- 
mated that such work would require 
$130,000,000, of which $60,000,000 is 
needed for the Connecticut River Val- 
ley, $40,000,000 for the Merrimack 
and $30,000,000 for the Blackstone. 
These figures apply only to flood pre- 
vention work. 

Estimates of the amounts required 
for repairs and rehabilitation of dam- 
aged property vary widely, but it is 
likely that the sum required for the 
six states will be over the nine-figure 
mark. One estimate places the total 
property damage at $277,000,000. 

Connecticut River Valley cities cry 
out for more rebuilding than any 
others in the New England section. 
In the Hartford area the actual dam- 
age seems to have been at least 
$15,000,000. Large losses were in- 
curred by such organizations as Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Co., Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co., the Telephone Co., the 
tobacco interests, the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, etc. 
Around $7,000,000 of this loss is rep- 
resented in stock in stores and ware- 
houses and in machinery, materials 
and equipment damaged or destroyed 
by the flood. One of the tobacco firms 
alone suffered a loss of between 
$500,000 and $750,000. 


Hartford Needs Houses 


Hartford at the present time is in 
real need for millions of dollars’ 
worth of construction materials, re- 
placement merchandise and _ labor. 
Since a large part of the damage was 
to electrical and other specialized ma- 
chinery, there is particular need in 
the territory for skilled workers. 

It is too early to know what plans 
may be made for the reconstruction 
of housing facilities, for some of the 
poorer sections of Hartford and East 
Hartford were badly affected by the 
flood. It is possible that the entire 
area may be cleared of buildings and 
made into parkways—with a result- 
ant building boom in other sections of 
the city. CCC workers and other la- 
borers are now clearing up the mess of 
silt and other debris left by the flood, 
and it is reported that many of the 
buildings are in such shape that it 
will be cheaper to replace them with 
entirely new buildings. The Depart- 
ment of Health estimates that from 
10 to 15 tons of chloride of lime will 
be necessary to disinfect the flooded 
areas, 

Further south, Middletown felt the 
Connecticut River flood, but damages 
were relatively slight as compared 
with Hartford. Estimates made for 
SaLes MANAGEMENT on March 24 in- 
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dicated that immediate replacement 
purchases would be as follows: Gaso- 
line tanks, $50,000; lumber and mill 
supplies, $75,000; house _ repairs, 
$10,000; plate glass and windows, 
$10,000; pleasure boats, $20,000; re- 
placement of entire houses and Sum- 
mer cottages, $50,000; commercial 
lumber and coal-yard buildings, $10,- 
000; pavements, $20,000; house fur- 
nishings, $20,000, and labor involved 
in the above operations, $30,000. 


Conditions in Springfield Area 


Springfield itself suffered heavily 
from the flood, but the greatest dam- 
age occurred in other towns and 
cities in the county — West Spring- 
field, Westfield, East Longmeadow, 
South Hadley Falls, Chicopee and 
Windsor Locks. The total damage in 
the Springfield trading area is esti- 
mated at about $20,000,000. The dam- 
age to industry will top $10,000,000. 

Damage to merchandise and equip- 
ment in flooded stores of Springfield’s 
downtown retail establishments was 
estimated at $1,000,000 by the Mer- 
chants’ Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Six hundred and thirty- 
two homes must be rebuilt. 

In the Chicopee area, the A. G. 
Spalding Brothers Co. and United 
American Bosch Magneto Corp. fac- 
tories were dealt crippling blows; 
and large quantities of materials, fin- 
ished products and machinery have 
been seriously damaged, some beyond 
repair. It is believed that the com- 
bined damage to these two companies 
will exceed $200,000. In Westfield 
the damage is estimated at $123,000. 

Plants in West Springfield were 
hard hit. It is reported that the Gil- 
bert & Parker Manufacturing Co. will 
spend $300,000 to restore its Union 
Street plant to working order. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
will be required to rehabilitate the 
General Fibre Box Co. Many paper 
mills in the Springfield-Holyoke 
region must buy new equipment as 
well as replace stocks. 

The center of Springfield and other 
cities in the area now have an ap- 
pearance of boom times—with hustle 
and bustle reminiscent of gold rush 
day epics. 

The cost of reconstructing high- 
ways and bridges in the area is as yet 
undetermined, but it will run into 
many millions of dollars. One bridge, 
the South Hadley, must be replaced 
at a cost of $1,000,000. Around 
Greenfield bridge costs will come to 
$600,000. Governor Curley sent a 
special message to the Legislature re- 
questing an $8,000,000 bond issue to 
permit the state to undertake the 
work of repairing roads and bridges. 

In Vermont the flood damage is 
estimated at less than $5,000,000, 


divided roughly in even thirds be. 
tween railroads, highways and per. 
sonal property. 


$25,000,000 Will Be Spent 
in New Hampshire 


Of the $25,000,000 flood damage 
bill in New Hampshire, $5,000,000 
was incurred by industry. Highway 
damage, including only _ state-con- 
trolled roads and bridges, will reach 
$5,500,000, according to Highway 
Commissioner Frederic E. Everett. 
The repair bill for railroads and pub- 
lic utilities will exceed $3,000,000. 

A survey made for SALES MANAGg- 
MENT of the areas principally affected 
shows that Manchester was the heay- 
iest industrial sufferer with industrial 
losses of $1,787,250 and a total loss 
of over $5,000,000. Damage to the 
giant Amoskeag cotton and woolen 
mills exceeded $1,000,000, but the 
heads of the company’ say that the 
flood will not halt the reopening of 
mills. In some sections of Nashua, 
Manchester and Concord the river 
came so far over its normal bounds 
that it flooded shops and plants a mile 
away. 

New Hampshire’s State Planning 
and Development Commission made a 
quick survey of industrial plants and 
found that only seven, employing a 
total of 108 persons, said they would 
not reopen. Others, employing nearly 
40,000 persons, are rushing repairs, 
and establishments not affected them- 
selves by the flood are humming with 
activity as they furnish materials and 
supplies to others engaged in recon- 
struction. 


| All Trades Helped 


Estimates of amount necessary to 
rehabilitate private industrial plants 
in New Hampshire cities. are: Man- 
chester, $1,787,250; Nashua, $1,119,- 
000; Hinsdale, $327,000; Winchester, 
$167,600; Concord, $292,200; Peter- 
boro, $112,000; Franklin, $80,000; 
Lincoln, $40,000; Groveton, $25,000; 
Ashland, $23,000; Bristol, $21,000; 
Lebanon, $16,000; Milton, $20,000; 
Littleton, $35,000; Jefferson, $30,000; 
Keene, $72,900; Swanzey, $26,000. 

The reconstruction program will 
stimulate every branch of trade. 
Losses of lumber by planing and fin- 
ishing mills will demand stock re- 
placements. Losses of finished goods 
which floated down rivers will require 
overtime operations by manufacturers 
to fill orders, while new raw mate- 
rials, machinery and equipment dam- 
aged by flood waters will have to be 
repaired or replaced. 

An Emergency Council of 120 
prominent citizens operating through 
an executive group of seven has been 
set up to coordinate public recon- 
struction plans. New Hampshire has 
pending in the Federal Public Works 
office a $20,000,000 program for the 
construction of reservoirs in three 
watersheds. 

It is believed that many persons 
living in the flooded areas will seek 
new homes, rented or owned, on high 
lands and that this will tend to bring 
long-time building stimulation. Al- 
ready a tremendous demand has been 
felt for tools—as well as for heating 
supplies and lighting facilities, such 
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as candles, lanterns and flashlights. 
And as one observer writes to SALES 
MANAGEMENT, “Nobody knows how 
many hundreds of thousands of snap- 
shots were taken, completely exhaust- 
ing film supplies in retail shops all 
over the state.” 


Maine to Get $30,000,000 


Governor Brann of Maine wired to 
SALES MANAGEMENT that the flood 
damage to roads and bridges alone 
will reach $10,000,000. Estimates of 
the total flood loss in Maine run from 
$25,000,000 to $40,000,000, and if the 
state gets flood control funds from 
the Federal Government, new and re- 
pair construction will run consider- 
ably beyond the higher figure. 

The estimate of damages in the 
Lewiston-Auburn market runs from 
$8,000,000 to $15,000,000. Many 
bridges, dams and power plants in 
the area were destroyed or badly 
damaged. These include a $300,000 
bridge at Richmond, the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad bridge at Brunswick, 
two large bridges at Rumford, one at 
Turner Center, one at Lewiston and 
one at Berlin, N. H. It is estimated 
that more than 100 smaller bridges 
and dams in the Lewiston-Auburn 
area were damaged. Of the hundreds 
of public and private buildings hit by 
the flood, many will be rebuilt from 
the ground up. 

Maine will be a rich market for 
building materials, both exterior and 
interior, furnaces, lighting supplies, 
home furnishings, store stocks and 
fixtures, structural steel, road service 
materials, metal culverts, paints, var- 
nishes, etc. 


Eastern Massachusetts 


Damages in Haverhill, Lowell and 
Lawrence were tremendous, although 
less than in Maine, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut River Valley cities. 
The property loss in Lowell was more 
than $7,500,000 and more than 100 
houses were either destroyed or must 
be torn down. Reconstruction needs 
call for an expenditure of $3,000,000 
in Haverhill and $2,000,000 in Law- 
rence. 


Pittsburgh to Spend 
Most in Rebuilding 


(Continued from page 1a) 


will be spent in labor. The rest will 
be in materials. The labor part must 
flow immediately into retail stores 
and much of the money for materials 
will be spent here. 

Most of the industrial plants hit by the 
flood were heavy ¢ndustries and damage 
to machinery and inventory was slight. 
Steel is again close to normal operations; 
high water merely required the cleaning 
up of debris and the drying out of elec- 
trical equipment. The average loss of 
pay by industrial workers in steel plants 
and in such factories as Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. and West- 
inghouse e Co. was less than a 
week; and in many cases this will be re- 
gained by additional time to catch up 
with work delayed by the flood or in re- 
placing damaged materials. 

Pittsburgh’s large department 
stores the only one which did not suffer 
a heavy loss was Frank & Seder, at Fifth 
Avenue and Smithfield Street. The Joseph 
Horne Store had all basements and the 
first floor flooded with water. Rosen- 
baum’s had all goods in the basement and 
first floor ruined. Gimbel Brothers :had 
three basements filled with water. Two 
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Where Reconstruction Dollars Will Go 


Estimates as of March 26 place the damage by states as follows: 
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large furniture stores suffered major 
damage as well as two large food stores. 
The total damage to these major retail 
institutions was in the neighborhood of 
$5,000,000, of which about half was in 
fixtures and the remainder in merchandise. 

Accurate data are not yet available on 
the smaller retail institutions, but if 
$2,000 is taken as a probable average 
the 3,500 retail merchants had a loss of 
$7,000,000. This makes a total of $12,- 
000,000 in mercantile establishments 
alone. 

The preliminary estimate by the Red 
Cross places the number of persons 
driven from homes at 110,000 and the 
number of houses damaged at 17,400. 

Most of the damaged houses are in 
areas occupied by industrial workers. 
Most of them were rented from estates 
and other large holders of real estate in 
a position to make the houses habitable 
so that they can continue to rent them. 
Expenses on individual houses will not be 
large, but even if they amount to only 
$200 each, the total would be $3,480,000. 
In cases where people were driven from 
homes their furniture and other posses- 
sions were ruined. Even if these families 
spent only $100 each for replacements the 
total would be $2,550,000. Most of the 
110,000 persons lost all of their clothing. 
Tf each spent only $50 for replacement, 
the clothing bill would be $2,750,000. 

The estimates above do not take into 
consideration the damage to industrial 
plants, office buildings, public utilities, 
and roads and bridges in the Pittsburgh 
market area. These losses may be 
cautiously estimated to make up the re- 
mainder of the $50,000,000 earmarked for 
early spending. 

What the government will do to protect 
the city and area against future floods 
remains to be demonstrated, but it seems 
safe to predict that the total will be 
large. Furthermore, tremendous quan- 
tities of steel will be required for recon- 
struction work throughout all of the 
flooded areas—and Pittsburgh will get not 
only the largest number of direct con- 
struction dollars, but its mills and plants 
will be kept busy for many months to 
come supplying the needs of other flood 
areas. 


10,000 Homes Damaged 
in Wheeling, W. Va. 


Reconstruction in the Wheeling trading 
area will cost approximately $2,250,000. 
Some 10,000 homes were damaged. A 
conservative estimate of the average 
damage is $100 per home. . The damage 
to machinery, real estate and fixtures of 
business houses, industrial plants and 
public utilities runs to another $1,000,000 
and damage to public property and mer- 
chandise stocks will add up to approxi- 
mately $250,000. All: available labor in 
the city can find employment at the pres- 
ent time. 

Huntington’s repair bill will be in excess 
of $100,000 with. utilities suffering nearly 
40% of the total and merchandise stocks 
about 20%. 


20 States to Spend 
for Reconstruction 


The busiest reconstruction centers are 
in Pennsylvania and New England, but 
hardly a northern state east of the Mis- 
sissippi escaped material flood damages 
and as far west as Minneapolis imme- 
diate demand has been created for mate- 
rials and labor. 

New Jersey was hit by the rising 
waters of both the Passaic and Delaware 
Rivers and the estimate of $1,500,000 
given in the table is probably low rather 
than high. The damage in Paterson 
proper from the Passaic River flood will 
run to at least $500.000, with raw and 
finished materials in both industrial 
plants and stores. In the sections above 
Paterson — Butler, Bloomingdale and 
Singac—the damage was largely confined 
to the destruction of Summer bungalows. 

In Trenton there was no serious flood 
damage to any industrial plants, utilities 
or large stores, but the bill for rehabilita- 
tion work in the western residential sec- 
tion will be large enough to stimulate em- 
ployment and the sale of materials. 

Damage to New Jersey-Pennsylvania 
bridges over the Delaware River is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Public Roads at 
$92,000. 

In Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia the Potomac River made rivers 
of the principal streets in Cumberland 
and flooded the low sections in and 
around Washington. 


Property Damage in 
N. Y. Is $6,000,000 


A report made by county managers of 
the WPA on March 24 brought the total 
estimated damage by floods in New Yerk 
state to a grand total of $6,187,000. Of 
the damage 40% was to public property, 
60% to private property. The Bingham- 
ton district was the hardest hit, with 
public damages in Broome County set at 
approximately $750,000 and private at 
$1,250,250. WPA has allocated £136,500 
for rehabilitation in Broome County and 
3,000 relief workers are now on the job. 

In Binghamton and elsewhere in the 
state the Spring floods were not as dam- 
aging as those of last July, when losses 
were estimated at $25,000,000— 

Stocks of merchants in the lower sec- 
tions of the cities of Albany, Watervliet, 
Troy, Rensselaer, Catskill, Kingston, 
Schenectady and Amsterdam were dam- 
aged by flood waters and must be re- 
placed for Spring trade. The village of 
Green Island in Albany County was dam- 
aged considerably when water inundated 
streets and dwellings before stocks could 

removed. ‘ 

a to private and public property 
in the ibany area is estimated by of- 
ficials of the WPA after a survey by field 
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workers at approximately $750,000. Of 
this total, private property owners suf- 
fered a loss of $490,000. The most seri- 
ous damage in the area occurred in Sara- 
toga County where immediate expendi- 
tures of $85,000 are required for dan.- 
aged roads and bridges. Private property 
losses in that county were $385,000, the 
bulk being credited to manufacturing con- 
cerns in and around Waterford and Me- 
chanicsville, with damage to stores, plants 
and equipment. <A big market exists in 
this county for new furniture to replace 
that damaged as waters reached the first 
floors of many dwellings. 

Throughout the entire Albany-Troy- 
Schenectady area stimulation has been 
given to the sale of cement, lumber, steel 
and other construction necessities. 

In the Troy area, personal property 
replacemehts may not exceed $25,000, but 
$100,000 will be spent, principally for 
labor, in fixing up street and road dam- 
ages. 


Reconstruction in Pa.’s 
Cities Will Exceed 
$100,000,000 Mark 


Estimates of Pennsylvania's total recla- 
mation bill run all the way from $100,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000. State officials 
and officers of private corporations are 
still unable to estimate accurately the 
vast amount of damage. The State High- 
way Department places the damage to 
roads and bridges under its maintenance 
at almost $7,000,000, but this estimate 
seems low rather than high. 

A high spot survey of the state from 
east to west shows that in the Easton 
area flood damage is estimated at $500,- 
000, of which $100,000 will have to be 
spent in putting roads back into shape. 
On the New Jersey side of the Delaware 
River it will cost $180,000 to repair just 
one road. Two million dollars have been 
allocated by the government for the 
building of a new bridge across the Dela- 
ware at Easton and coincidental with this 
outpouring of money in the community 
will come $4,800,000 to war veterans, 
and the stock and bondholders of two 
water companies will receive $3,850,000 
in payment from the city of Easton, 
which has bought the water works. 

From Wilkes-Barre come the follow- 
ing estimates for materials, construction, 
labor, stocks, etc., in the Wyoming Valley 
flood area: Public property—municipal- 
ities, including cities, boroughs, townships 
and county—$1,650,000; private property 
—houses, etc., $5,740,000; utilities, $789,- 
000; industries, $1,750,000; retail stores, 
$1,800,000; total, $11,729,000. 

The damage in the Harrisburg area is 
believed to be $20,000,000. Millions will 
be spent by the Federal government, 
state, counties, cities, towns and town- 
ships in restoring roads and bridges 
washed away or damaged. Millions will 
be spent in replacing stocks in stores or 
warehouses damaged or swept away by 
the rampaging rivers. 

Williamsport is in the market for be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $3,000,000 worth of 
materials. Mayor Wolfe is authority for 
the larger estimate. This figure was in 
addition to incalculable damage extend- 
ing all aiong the West Branch Valley. 
Lock Haven has estimated its loss at 
$1,000,000 but no figures have been fixed 
even tentatively for Clearfield, Renovo 
and other smaller communities in the 
same area. 

Approximately two-thirds of the Wil- 
liamsport repair bill will go toward the 
rehabilitation of private homes, business 
places and industry, and the other third 
for repairs to streets, highways, bridges 
and sewers. 

Revised estimates on the costs of pro- 
posed levees on -:the Susquehanna are: 
Williamsport. $2,444,000; Harrisburg, 
$104,000; Sunbury, $93,600; York, $2,- 
210,000; Milton, $363,900; Montgomery, 
$1,139,100; Muncy, $360,800; Jersey 
Shore, $395,000; Lock Haven, $131,300; 
West Pittston, $100,000: Swoyerville, 
$529,800; Kingston and Edwardsville, $1,- 
+ 658,200; Plymouth, $728,000; Nanticoke, 
$381,700, and Wilkes-Barre and Hanover 
Township, $2,129,400. 

The city of Altoona was not directly 
affected by ‘the flood, but damages in 
Blair County were over a million dollars 
and the cost of rebuilding bridges alone 
in the coun is estimated at $600,000. 
Fourteen bridges were destroyed. Fifty 
miles of roads received major damages, 
and 25 minor damages. 
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We Thank: 


SALES MANAGEMENT wishes _ to 
thank the following for their splen- 
did cooperation in making special 
field reports for this issue: Pitts- 
burgh Press, Wilkes-Barre Record, 
Wheeling ‘Intelligencer, Hunting- 
ton Herald-Dispatch and Adver- 
tiser, Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
Cincinnati. Enquirer, Johnstown, 
Tribune, Williamsport Sun, Altoona 
Mirror, Harrisburg Telegraph, Eas- 
ton Eapress, Lewiston Swun-Jour- 
nal, Manchester Union, Concord 
Monitor and Patriot, Middletown 
Press, Hartford Courant, Troy 
Record, Albany Times-Union, Pat- 
erson Evening News, Trenton 
Times, Springfield, Mass., news- 
papers. 


Estimates of the reconstruction bill in 
the Johnstown area run from $50,000,- 
000 to as high as $100,000,000. The de- 
ceptive little Conemaugh River now rolls 
placidly along well within its banks, but 
in its few flood days it assured steady em- 
ployment for a year at least for every 
available man in the Johnstown area. 
The repair bill for the city of Johnstown 
proper may be broken up as follows: 
2,300 residences, $3,000,000; 2,305 non- 
residence buildings, $3,225,000; recon- 
struction of city bridges, $1,500,000; re- 
construction of streets, $1,000,000; 
restoration of industrial plants, $2,000,- 
000; replacement of store stocks, $3,000,- 
000; replacement of home furnishings, 
$5,000,000. 

In Cambria County alone 28 bridges 
must be replaced. In three other adjoin- 
ing counties bridge replacements will re- 
quire $25,000,000. Roads that must be 
repaired or rebuilt represent a coming 
expenditure of possibly $10,000,000 more. 


Ohio Sales Volume 
Upped $15,000,000 


Governor Martin L. Davey of Ohio 
wires SALES MANAGEMENT as follows: 
“Highway Director reports flood damage 
to state roads $2,000,000, of which one- 
half will go for labor on 50-cent-hour 
basis stop estimated damage snow and ice 
in current siege $500,000 and frost dam- 
age $3,000,000 stop Hopkins announced 
allocation $1,000,000 to WPA for rehabili- 
tation.” 

Damage in the Ohio River cities was 
comparatively slight. The successful 
stand of Portsmouth’s  three-mile-long 
river wall serves as an object lesson of 
the importance of ‘flood prevention, and 


Similar projects are sure to be under- 


taken in many cities, probably with Fed- 
eral support. 


The Ohio Valley Regional Planning 
Commission was formed last week and 
the chairman has urged all cities in the 
Ohio basin to get together to agree on 
some comprehensive flood control plan 
beneficial to them all. ‘Flood control,” 
he said, ‘‘is a problem to be solved not 
by one community but by combined ef- 
forts over the entire watershed.’’ 


In Cincinnati no great damage was 
done. The water penetrated over less 
than six square miles of the city limits 
and only 500 families were forced to 
move from their homes. In most of the 
industrial properties invaded by the 
waters, machines and merchandise had 
already been moved to higher levels. 

Nevertheless there will be appreciable 
sums expended there for paint, glass, 
cement and household goods. 


Water entered some streets in Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., but dam- 
age was slight. The lowland slum dis- 
tricts of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
were flooded but the city itself suffered 
relatively little damage—and in fact was 
benefited because a Pennsylvania plant 
of one of the large corporations was put 
out of operation and additional work was 
thrown to the Parkersburg unit. 


Losses between $10,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000 are reported in the Marietta 
region but have not been confirmed. 


Flood Areas’ Sales Volume 
Up $500,000,000 
(Continued from page 1a) 


out to be, there is no questioning the — 
fact that it will be huge and that 
business will be given a terrific stim. ~ 
ulant in the flood areas for the re 
mainder of the year. In Pittsburgh, © 
for example, business men agreed last 
week that the flood had started one of 
the sharpest business booms in the 
history of the city. Not since the 
World War has there been such a de- 
mand for man-power and supplies, 
Similar reports come from other 
flooded cities. 


The U. S. government has allocated 


to the Works Progress Administration 
$25,000,000 for repairs or replacements of 
publicly owned property damaged or de- 
stroyed by floods, and this sum is in ad- 
dition to an emergency allotment of $18,- 
411,633 made on February 29 to be ap- 
portioned to stricken states as needed. 

Much of the $220,000,000 CCC appro- 
priation will be allocated to soil erosion 
and flood control work in the flood areas. 

Title I of the Federal Housing Act is 
being extended to allow insured loans 
not only for the rehabilitation of dwell- 
ings, but of business and industrial enter- 
prises up to $50,000. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has sent its engineers into the main flood 
centers where it already has approxi- 
mately 580 authorized loans totaling al- 
most $50,000,000. A Congressional com- 


mittee is studying a bill to enlarge the 
RFC’s emergency lending power to indus- 
pr A and business enterprises by $25,000,- 


As viewed from Washington, the prob- 
lem of giving aid falls under the following 
main headings: 


1. Immediate relief for flood victims: 
Chiefly under the Red Cross. 


2. Rehabilitation of public property: Aid 
from WPA. 


. Rehabilitation of private property: 
Loans through the RFC and 
through private agencies under the 
Federal Housing Administration’s in- 
sured loan plan. Aid from WPA in 
removing hazards to life and health. 
Aid also probably from the HOLC and 
Farm Credit Administration where ex- 
isting borrowers are victims. 


. Flood prevention work: Given a marked 
impetus, which will show up in large 
Congressional appropriations. 


. Effect of flood on general relief load: 
Officials are still waiting to see what 
will happen. They anticipate that the 
relief burden will be markedly in- 
creased in some localities, whereas it 
may be reduced in others through the 
demand for building materials, ma- 
chinery, labor, etc., to replace prop- 
erty damaged by floods. 


Under the present national administra- 
tion, recognition has been given to the 
national responsibility of husbanding soil 
and water resources—but work under the 
plans laid out has begun in a small way 
only. Engineers and agricultural experts 
paint a gloomy picture of this nation 50 
years and 100 years hence unless we 
learn to conserve our soil. Floods and 
dust storms during the last three years 
have poured hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of rich topsoil and humus into 
the oceans. -Experts claim that possibly 
by the end of the century the land will 
not be able to support the population, 
unless we do the things necessary to con- 
serve water and land: More grass crops, 
rebuilding of nation’s forests, contour 
plowing, storage dams and breakwaters 
in the little streams that feed the big 
ones, walls and levees. 


Conservation is the avowed and long- 
range objective of the $440.000.000 farm 
program, although the immediate purpose 
is to balance crop production and sustain 
farm income. As pointed out by an edi- 
torial writer in the New York World- 
Telegram: “People who in the last few 
days have seen muddy floodwaters swirl- 
ing around their homes and factories 
should not think these expenditures a 
waste of the taxpayers’ money.” 
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